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Every American 


school age upward should be vitally 
with the questions discussed in this 


from high 
concerned 


Christian 
World Acti 
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By O. FREDERICK 


Important Questions 
Discussed 


% What is the primary task of the church? 

+ What is meant by a world-wide a 

3% Why do wars occur? | 

x Of what did the peace of World War I consist? 
What were the faults in this peace? 

% What is the position of the Church in_all this? 
What is the responsibility of |the individual 
Christian? 

% What about movements toward peace? 

3% «Upon what basis is a just peace to be founded? 

3 «What ts the purpose of a League of Nations? 

% What can a Christian citizen do now? What can 


he be prepared to do in the future? 


e e e e i 

Possibilities of Use i 
This text may be used as an elective course in the 
young people’s and adult departments of the Sunday: 
church school; as a source book for independent dis- 
cussion or special interest groups in the congregation 
and community; as a means to equip Christian leaders, 
both clerical and lay, for a responsible part in post-war 
settlements; as a guide for any individual who is intel- 


ligently seeking a way in which the Christian may make 
his contribution to world order. 


CONTENTS—Introduction; The Church 
tory; The Church in the World Today; 
Roots of War; 


in His- 
The Causes or 
How Peace Is Made; The Church and 
Peace; Movements Toward Peace; Basis Principles of 
Peace: Economic Aspects of Peace; Social Aspects of 
Peace; Political Aspects of Peace; Plans and Proposals; 
The Christian and World Peace; The World at Peace; 
Appendix. 


Price—Single copies, 40 cents; 
12 or more, 30 cents each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
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THE HOME FRONT IN 
Naticnal A Detense 


E will soon mark the first year of the entry of the United States into the great 

world conflict. There has been no question of the wisdom of the step taken; in 

fact, no other course was possible for a country that had any self-respect, and 

the reason for this self-respect is the perpetuation of the ideals that have been per- 

meated into our country’s life from the past. It has always been the great moral 

strength of America that has carried her through in times of stress. Confident in 

the justice of the causes, she has set out with determination to stand by her ideals 

and maintain the principles which she believes to be right. The problem with which 

America is faced today is an exceptionally grave one, a situation that will tax the utmost wisdom 

of our statesmen and our citizens. That problem is to win a victory that will bring a just and 
durable peace to a world that is being shattered by this greatest of all wars. 


_ It is in no proud or pompous spirit that we have engaged in this war, but with a revered 
realization of the mighty issues at stake and rather with the sense that we are engaged in it 
for the preservation not alone of the material, but of the sacred things of life. 


We are engaged in this struggle for the right of all nations to dwell in concord and safety, 
and to abolish autocracy from the face of the earth. 


As we continue this struggle we are mindful of a large community of Christians whose al- 
legiance transcends national ties, in neutral and warring nations. We do not fail to remember 
that we are united with our foes by a common humanity and our common need of divine grace. 
We should therefore renounce hatred and vengeance for the peoples who have been caught by 
the wicked designs of their leaders. As Christians, we seek the destruction of the forces which 
aim to set up the tyranny of a “master race.” 


‘In order that this may be accomplished it is necessary that enormous sums of money be 
raised. Every self-respecting citizen should purchase war bonds and stamps as an opportunity 
not for an investment for our own personal future, but to prove one’s allegiance to those great 
principles that make the United States the splendid structure she is at present and to maintain 
that structure for the future. 


In View of the Grave National Crisis 
Now. Upon Us 


@ The Christian citizen should welcome every opportunity for patriotic cooperation with 
the Government and express his willingness to adapt himself to meet the practical emergencies 
growing out of the war. 


@ Every effort should be made to give a generous support to relief programs and to be 
ready to increase that support, commensurate with the growing needs of suffering peoples, in the 
days that lie ahead. 


® Back up the young men and women in the armed forces. Give them the needed cour- 
age by letting them know the home front supports them without reserve. We expect great things 
of them and rightfully they expect of us equally great things. Write to them and pray for them, 
that they may be strong and courageous, that they may keep spiritually strong, morally clean, 
and physically equipped for the hardness they shall endure as good soldiers. 


@ Cultivate spiritual values through the assemblage of the fellowship of believers that 
“through the preaching of the Word of God and the Holy Communion we may gain the vision, 
faith, courage and patience to accomplish God’s Holy purpose for us and for all mankind.’ 


@ Total defense demands the total strength of the nation. No matter whether you live 
far away—no matter if you never see a soldier or sailor on your streets, or defense workers 
pouring in and out of factories—we all have a stake in “keeping the home fires burning. The 
biggest danger we have facing us is the fact that we do not consider the side issues to the war, 


the work at home. 


CHARACTERS : 
America—A woman wearing the traditional costume of this character. 


Memory—A young woman wearing a Grecian costume of yellow or 
green. A ribbon bearing the word “Memory,” in large letters, 
is worn across the shoulder. 


Thanksgiving—A young woman wearing a Grecian costume of orchid 
or pink. She, too, wears a ribbon bearing her designation. 


The Attendants—Young men and women in choir robes. 
constitute the chorus to sing the hymns. 


Color Bearers—Two boys in white, one carrying the Christian flag 
,and one the nation’s flag. 


Pilgrims—A woman leading a child, both wearing Pilgrim costumes. 
Colonial Woman (or Man)—Wearing Colonial costume. 

Civil War Woman (or Man)—Wearing a costume of the 1860’s. 
Man (or Woman) of Today—Wearing business clothes. 


They 


Setting and Suggestions 


The platform may be decorated with ferns and evergreen branches. 
A large chair for America should occupy the center. Two smaller 
chairs should be placed in front, one to the right, and one to the 
left of America. 


The Attendants should equal the number of those in costume, so 
that the platform will be balanced. Ii there are ten attendants, then 
there may be three people each representing the Colonial and Civil 
War periods and two each representing the Pilgrims and the pres- 
ent time. 


The Attendants march part way down the aisle singing, ‘‘Come, 
Ye Thankful People.’”’ They form a line leading to the platform and 
stand_at attention. While the pianist plays “America the Beautiful,” 
the Color Bearers pass before the line and take their places—the 
Christian flag at America’s left and the nation’s flag at her right. 
When the Color Bearers are in their places, The Attendants sing 
the first stanza of “America the Beautiful,’’ while America passes 
before the line and takes her place on the rostrum. The Attendants 
then take their places at the left of America. Memory enters from 
the left and Thanksgiving from the right and take their places, one 
on each side of America. 


Thanksgiving (looking toward the audience)— 
“Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to sing praises 
unto our God. 


“Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving. 


“He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee 
with the finest of the wheat. 


“The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered with corn; they shout for joy, they also 
sing. 

“Let the people praise thee, O God; 
people praise thee. 


let all the 


“Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, 
even our own God, shall bless us.’ 


(As Thanksgiving finishes this speech, the pianist, who has been 
playing the Doxology very softly, strikes a chord. Thanksgiving, 
with a gesture, invites the audience to stand, and*she or some one 
else leads in singing the stanza.) 


(As the audience completes the singing of the doxology one of 
the attendants offers the prayer of Thanksgiving.) 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, Whose mercies 
are now unto us every morning and Who, though we 
have in no wise deserved Thy goodness, dost abund- 
antly provide for all our wants of body and soul: Give 
us, we pray Thee, Thy Holy Spirit, that we may heartily 
acknowledge Thy merciful goodness toward us, give 
thanks for all Thy benefits and serve Thee in willing 
obedience. O God, Who hast ever been gracious to our 
nation: Who in former times, éven from the midst of 
trouble, hast led us through to days of peace; make of 
us a people worthy of Thy gracious protection; ward 
us from every evil which may arise to harm us; preserve 
us from every enemy within and without; and in Thy 
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mercy help us so to build upon the foundations laid 
by our fathers so surely in Thee, that we may ever know 
and seek those things which belong unto our peace 
and be indeed a Christian nation to the praise of Thy 
Name and the good to all mankind; through Him Who 
is our Peace, even Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 


Amen. 


(When the audience is seated, those on the platform turn and 
face America.) 


America (rising)—Once more it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to bring our nation safely through another 
year, and once more we are privileged to receive from 
His loving hand an abundant harvest. It is most fitting 
that we should praise and thank our God for His loving- 
kindness. It also is fitting that we should ask Memory 
to bring to us other years in which those of America 
have knelt and devoutly thanked their God for the bless- 
ings they enjoyed—blessings that seem meager to my 
people today. Memory, will you bring other Thanks- 
givings from the past? (She sits.) 


Memory—It might be well for us to remember the 
first Thanksgiving on American soil. 


(The Attendants sing ‘‘God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand,” as the Pilgrims come to the platform. They stand by 
Thanksgiving until time to take their places.) 


Memory (reading from a scroll)—In 1621, just a 
little over a year after the Pilgrims landed on the New 
England shores, they set aside a day for feasting and 
thanksgiving to God. The year had been full of untold 
hardships, bereavements, discouragements, and sacrifice, 
yet with hearts full of gratitude the Pilgrims thanked 
God for a good harvest and a season of peace with the 
Indians. Thus the Pilgrims, on the fringe of a wilder- 
ness which made even life on the morrow uncertain, 
set an example of faith in a God who alone can give 
every good and perfect gift. 


Thanksgiving—“Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
loadeth us with benefits, even the God of our salvation.” 
(The Pilgrims take their places to the right of America.) 

Memory—The first Thanksgiving was for life and 
food. Now let us remember a Thanksgiving many years 
later which was proclaimed by our first President—a 
thanksgiving for “tranquility, union and plenty.” 

(While The Attendants sing “How Firm a Foundation,” the 
Colonial representative comes to the platform and stands by Thanks- 
giving.) 

Memory—The years from 1776 to 1788 were dark 
and troubled. Then came a brighter period, and on 
November 26, 1789, George Washington asked the people 
of the newly-made republic to give thanks to God for 
“His care and protection and for the favorable inter- 
positions of His providence in the course and conclusion 
of the late war; for the peaceable and rational manner 
in which we have been enabled to establish constitutions 
of government for our safety and happiness, and particu- 
larly the national one now lately instituted.” Surely the 
foundation of the United States of America had Thanks- 
giving for its corner stone. (Sits.) ‘ 
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Thanksgiving—“The Lord will give strength to His 
people; the Lord will bless His people with peace. Praise 
ye the Lord.” 

(The Colonial represtative takes her place.) 

Memory—Yes, the second Thanksgiving which we 
have recalled was a Thanksgiving for a new nation 
wherein each person might be able to worship God as 
so desired. And now we turn our attention to another 
Thanksgiving, in November, 1865. 


(While The Attendants sing the first stanza of ‘Come, 
Almighty King,” the representative of the Reconstruction 
comes to the platform and stands beside Thanksgiving.) 


Memory—In 1865, Abraham Lincoln appointed the 
last Thursday in November as a day of Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, and each President has followed his ex- 
ample. We wish now to recall the Thanksgiving of 1865, 
when the people gave thanks that the dark days of the 
Civil War were past and once more the country for which 
the Pilgrims gave thanks and the nation for which the 
Colonial father expressed his gratitude was united under 
one flag and the Government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” was intact. 

Thanksgiving—“Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

“O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good: for 
His mercy endureth for ever.” 

(The representative of this period takes her place.) 

Memory (turning toward America)—Remembered 
be these fathers who founded and secured this nation in 
integrity, piety and thanksgiving. 

America—‘‘Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 

Thanksgiving—‘Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord; and the people whom he hath chosen for his 


own inheritance.” 


(The Attendants sing ‘Faith of Our Fathers,’’ and the repre- 
sentative of the present period comes to the platform, and, while 
standing beside Thanksgiving, faces America.) 


Man of Today—O America, we have listened while 
Memory has brought to our minds the Thanksgiving 
Days of 1621, 1789 and 1865, and now we wonder whether 
you do not have a word of counsel for us of 1942. 

America—As never before, this Thanksgiving should 
touch the heart and soul of the American people. We 
have much for which we should be devoutly thankful. 
We must look abroad to appreciate fully our personal 
and national blessings. Though we are at war, thus far 
no dire calamities have befallen us. At the same time 
our hearts go out to the stricken countries who are suffer- 
ing hunger and trial. With all our heart and mind we 
will do all to aid them in alleviating the sorrow and 
suffering. If the people of America appreciate their 
countless blessings, they will make this Thanksgiving 
a day of giving thanks to God Who so richly showers 
His benefits upon them and repenting of their sins, ask 
God’s forgiveness and live to serve Him through Jesus 


Christ the Lord. 


(While the attendants sing a stanza of “God Bless Our Native 
Land,” the Man of Today takes his place.) 


Memory (opening her Bible and facing America)— 
O America, I have seen many days of Thanksgiving in 
this blessed land of ours, and it seems, as I look about 
me, that if we are to enjoy these blessings, there should 
be a great warning heard by every one who loves his 
country. 

America—What is this word of wernine that you 
would have heard? 


Thou 
Period 
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Memory (glancing at Bible)— 
forget not the Lord thy God. : 

“But thou shalt remember the ord thy God: for 
it is He that giveth thee power to get wealth, that He 
may establish His covenant which He sware unto thy 
fathers, as it is this day. 

“And it shall be, if thou do at all forget the Lord, 
thy God, and walk after other gods, and serve them, 
and worship them, I testify against you this day that ye 
shall surely perish. 

“As the nations which the Lord destroyeth before 
your face, so shall ye perish; because ye would not be 
obedient unto the voice of the Lord your God.” 

America—Thank you, Memory. Not only ‘should 
America hear this warning, ut should give earnest heed 
ton ity 

Thanksgiving (reading from Bible)—‘Thy word is 
true from the beginning: and vey one of thy righteous 
judgments endureth for ever.’ 

Representatives— ‘Blessing and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and power, and might, be unto. our 
God for ever and ever.” 


America—Amen. 


(If a curtain is not used, The Attendants sing the second and. 
third stanzas of ‘““God Bless Our Native Land,’? while those on’ 
platform leave in this order: Pilgrims, Colonial Woman, Civil War 
Representative, Man of Today, Thanksgiving, Memory, Color Bearers, 
and Attendants. This should be timed so that the singing will be 
ended just as all have passed from view.) 


We are indebted for parts of this pageant to Louise 
M. Novotny. 


“Beware that thou 
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TOMORROW 


One day the Lord: gave me a job to do, oN 
But I had other selfish plans in view, 
And so I said, “Lord, I will work for you, 
Tomorrow.” 


The next day dawned. The Lord’s job faced me still; 
Once more I met Him with my stubborn will 

And answered, ‘“‘Lord, you'll have to wait until 
Tomorrow.” 


And still another day passed swiftly by, 
I knew the job was there for me to try, 
But once again I gave the same reply, 
“Tomorrow.” 


Tomorrow came; the job was never done, 
For I had whispered ere the day begun, 
“T'll do it, Lord, before the setting sun 
Tomorrow.”’ 


Then suddenly it seemed the Lord had gone; 
He wanted one He could depend upon 

To do His work today; not shove it on 
Tomorrow. 


Too late I learned how selfish, mean and rude 
I was to Him; yet haughty and unmoved 

I offered only as my gratitude, 
“Tomorrow.” 


I know that when I face that crucial day 
When I the Lord will need without delay, 
He will not glance at me and vaguely say, 
“Tomorrow.” 


So now whene’er the Lord reads off my name 
For work He'd have me do, I'll not complain, 
Or let my stubborn will and tongue exclaim, 


“Tomorrow.” 
—Exchange 
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Life 


The Luther League of America through its Life Service De- 
partment will aid any young woman in obtaining a contact with 
the Board of Deaconess Work of the United Lutheran Church 


in America. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE— 
—A DEACONESS 


To Be or Not To Be, is a question 
which may confront any young 
woman at sometime in her life; 
therefore, it is worthy of our con- 
sideration. During the past months 
we have read or have had the oppor- 
tunity to read much about the Di- 
aconate and the many experiences of 
a number of Deaconesses because in 
the month of June (Deaconess 
month) “The Lutheran”, “Lutheran 
Woman’s Work”, and the “Luther 
League Review” carried articles and 
pictures which very ably presented 
this branch of the work of our 
Church. Not wishing to duplicate 
any of the accounts heretofore given 
we have decided to become very per- 
sonal and tell a brief life story of a 
young woman who became a Deacon- 
ess. She did not know from the be- 
ginning whether “To be or not to be 
—a Deaconess.” In order that we 
may more fully appreciate the fact 
that it was not an easy matter to 
decide, we shall begin with her story 
immediately following her high school 
days. 

The dawn crept in quietly and sud- 
denly burst into radiant brightness 
as the sun came over the horizon that 
first morning following the night af- 
ter the Commencement exercises in 
the high school of one of our small 
Ohio towns. There was nothing es- 
pecially unusual about this particular 
morning except that Mary did not 
usually see the sunrise. What had 
awakened her so early this morning, 
she did not know. But, she found the 
world very beautiful as ‘she sat up- 
right in her bed and looked out of 
her east window. She was a little 
astonished at herself to find that she 
was so wide awake at this early hour. 
Her first impulse was to spring out 
of bed and quickly get dressed, as 
she usually did at the first sound of 
the alarm clock which regularly 
awakened her. However, no one 
seemed to be stirring and her world 
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was very silent. She didn’t feel like 
going back to sleep. She found her- 
self locking her hands around her 
knees and beginning to think. 


Last night had been the end of 
high school for her. In fact, it had 
been a very definite end to a very 
definite part of her life. However, it 
had been called “Commencement.” 
The speaker had said that that meant 
“beginning.” The old must end so 
that the new could begin! Even 
death was like that to a believer; 
not the end, but rather the beginning 
of a new life that would be better 
and more beautiful than the one 
which went before. This, then, was 
her cue to start anew! She must take 
stock of her resources. She found 
she had faith, good health, and the 
ambition of youth. That was all she 
needed! She would have to support 
herself financially in whatever she 
might choose to undertake. She was 
sure that she could manage that. She 
had worked in the inspection depart- 
ment of a roller bearing company 
during two summer vacations from 
school. It was a good job for that 
time but she had no desire to return 
to that kind of work. A friend was 
taking a Comptometer course. That 
presented a possibility! A Comptome- 
ter course was inexpensive and 
short. She need borrow only a small 
amount of money to finance it and 
work could be secured to earn enough 
to repay the debt within a few weeks 
or months, at the most. After six 
weeks of training she was employed 
and receiving a reasonable salary. 

A year passed quickly and happily. 
Then the seed of discontent began 
growing in the young woman’s heart. 
By whom and just when it was 
planted, she will probably never 
know. Perhaps a high school teacher 
had been responsible a few years 
previous when he had said, “You 
ought to prepare for public school 
teaching.” At that time the possi- 
bility seemed so far removed that it 
was scarcely given a second thought. 
Now, a friend came along, enthusi- 


astic and happy because she was em- 
ployed as a school teacher. She said, 
‘Why don’t you take up teaching? I 


know you'd like it.’ Why not, in- 
deed! Other friends said, ‘“You’re 
foolish.’ “You make more money 
working in an office.’ “Teacher- 
training costs so much.” “It isn’t 
worth it.” 


To be or not to be—a teacher! 
After much consideration and prayer 
she made the decision—a teacher, she 
would be. For several years she 
taught happily. Then, there came a 
devoted pastor and a sincerely Chris- 
tian Sunday School teacher. Through 
their influences she became more and 
more engrossed in the work of the 
church. Part time wasn’t enough 
time to give to the church because 
there was so much work to be done 
and there were so few workers to do 
it. She became acquainted with Dea- 
coness work. It appealed to her. 
Again there was much comment pro 
and con from friends who were con- 
sulted and from others who were not 
consulted about the question: To be 
or not to be—a Deaconess. She in- 
quired of those who knew the work, 
read all obtainable hterature on the 
subject, and prayed long and earnest- 
ly for guidance in making her deci- 
sion. In fact, the question was in a 


. State of consideration over a period 


of years before the time finally came 
when it was answered in the affirma- 
tive with satisfaction and conviction 
in her heart and soul. 


The preliminary procedures of ap- 
plication and enrollment with quali- 
fications in health and previous train- 
ing were quickly and _ satisfactorily 
passed and the young woman found 
herself in the Deaconess Training 
School. After a few months she 
wrote: “I am now one of a large 
and happy family. The Mother- 
house is our home and is very beauti- 
ful and inspiring within and without. 
Within, the kind and sympathetic 
understanding of Sister Martha and 
those working .[Continued on Page 32] 
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Fils NAME WAS HUMILITY 


But, because he was willing to learn from others, the people called him “‘Great Courage’ 


there lived in a far country a 

king, ruler over all the then- 
known world. Now this king had 
four sons. The eldest was called 
Great Might, for he was in charge 
of the army and navy; the second 
was Great Wealth, for he was in 
charge of the treasury; the third, 
Great Knowledge, for he was in 
charge of the schools; and the young- 
est, since there was nothing left to 
be in charge of, was called Humility. 


SB tere iv thousand years ago 


One day news came to the court 
of a new land far to the eastward, 
in which lived a rich and powerful 
people. The king, who was getting 
old, called his sons to him and said, 
“My sons, the time has come for me 
to appoint my successor. Before I 
choose, I want to see which of you 
is most capable of ruling the world. 
I am told that far to the eastward 
has been discovered a new land. He 
who conquers it shall be the heir to 
my throne. You, Great Might, be- 
cause you are the eldest, may try 
first in accordance with the custom 
of our fathers. If he fails, you, Great 
Wealth, may try next; then Great 
Knowledge. And, if the land is still 
unconquered, you, Humility, shall 
try.” And he sent his sons away. 


Great Might began immediately to 
assemble all his mighty army and 
navy, for, thought he, this will be 
easy. No people can stand against 
power such as mine. 


“T shall be back in a year,” he told 
his father, “with slaves and riches 
from the new country.” His great 
fleet put out to sea. 


Great Wealth, secretly hoping his 
brother would be defeated, began to 
make plans how he would go to the 
new country with the resources of 
the treasury and cunningly bribe the 
people in power to make him ruler; 
how he would purchase all the ports, 
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copper mines, and the best farms, 
and have the people work for him. 


Great Knowledge began scheming, 
too, in case he should have a chance. 
“T'll gather together the greatest 
speakers in the lands, and the great- 
est scholars, and go to that country. 
The orators shall convince the peo- 
ple that I should be their leader, 
and the scholars shall write books 
condemning the present ruler until 
he shall lose favor in the eyes, and 
I shall become ruler.” 


But Humility merely thought: Sup- 
posing the people of this new land 
have a larger army than ours; sup- 
posing they are a richer people than 
we; supposing their scholars are 
wiser than our scholars; supposing— 


A year passed, then two, and three. 
Then one day up the harbor sailed 
a single ship, one of the king’s navy. 
Great Might was returning. The old 
king came down to the shore to 
greet him. The eldest son stood witn 
bowed head. 

“Father,” he said, “it is impossible 
to conquer that people; they are ten 
times as strong as we are; my army 
and navy they have vanquished; we 
must now look to protecting our- 
selves from them, for they are a 
fierce and proud people.” The king 
was disappointed and angry, for he 
thought surely that Great Might 
would conquer. 

“Great Wealth, it is your turn; see 
that you do better than your 
brother.” 

And the second son took the ship 
and the wealth of the treasury and 
sailed away, only to return at the end 
of the year as had his brother, a 
downcast and beaten man. 

“Father,’ he said, “they have 
wealth far greater than our greatest 
dreams; I could do nothing.” 

Then went Great Knowledge with 
a company of orators and scholars, 


the best in the land; and in less time 
than either of the others he, having 
failed also, returned. 


Said the King to Humility, “AL 
though it is utter foolishness for you 
to go into this strange and hostile 
land, nevertheless the agreement must 
be fulfilled. So be gone, and if ye re- 
turn not in a year, I shall appoint 
a king to follow me from among your 
three brothers.” And so the youngest 
son put out to sea, taking nothing 
with him. 


The year passed, and Great Might 
succeeded his father on the throne. 
Two years passed—trading vessels 
were beginning to find their way be- 
tween the two countries. The old 
king inquired after his son, but no 
one had heard of him. Four years 
passed, six, ten years. The king, de- 
ciding to learn the fate of his young- 
est son, went to the new country. 
He arrived to find a great city in the 
midst of a celebration. “What is 
this?” he inquired of his interpreter. 


“Sir, the people proclaim today a 
new judge, a very extraordinary per- 
son, who has found great favor with 
Pharoah—and with all the people, 
even the slaves. ’Tis said he came 
from a strange country about ten 
years ago—came to learn from the 
great scholars of the court. He be- 
came a teacher, and already the wis- 
dom of his sayings is repeated among 
the people. I once heard him say, 
for instance: 

“Yet, in a little while 

The wicked shall not be, 
Thou shalt his place revile, 
And Planned Eternity 
Shall come another mile 
In thine humility.” 

“Humility—what is the name of 
this person?” 

“We call him ‘Great Courage,’ be- 
cause he is not afraid to learn from 
others.” 


Prepare For Special Days Ahead: 


@ Pocket Testament League Day, December 13, 1942 
@ Christmas Program, December 20, 1942 


@ Luther League Missionary Day, January 31, 1943, 
for which a special service is being prepared. 
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Five 


ET US PRAY! 


O Lord of nations, we thank Thee for this America, where Thou hast permitted us to live 
and enjoy freedom. It is by Thy grace. 


Bless our country, that the Spirit of God may have free course in the hearts and lives of men. 
Bless our President with grace to guide the Ship of State aright through these troubled waters. 


Grant that the armed forces of our nation may look unto Thee for grace and strength for body 
and soul, through Jesus Christ. 


Forbid that we should selfishly boast about our good land, as if it were from us and not from 
Thee that ours is a good land. 


Grant to the enemies of our country repentance unto life. 


In the face of the judgment that has descended upon the nations, may all of us repent of 
our sins. Grant that peace may again come to this earth when it seemeth good to Thee. 


For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Education 


AT LEAST ONCE— 


At least once a year every League should go 
somewhere for a meeting at the point of interest. There 
are few if any places near which there are no points of 
interest. There is history everywhere. Near your town 
or community something happened sometime. May be 
in the long past if your League is in the East or the 
far-west. May be quite recently if you do not live in 
the older parts of the land. 

At least once each year a League should hold a 
meeting at some place like this: Birth-place of a notable 
man or woman, scene of some outstanding event in 
local or general history, at some place where Inner 
Mission Work is being done, in a historic church or 
grove, and similar places. 

This is part of the Educational Program of every 
live League. To get the most out of such a meeting 
preparations have to be made, not only as to how to 
get there, but still more important as to what to note 
and about what to meditate when you do get there. 

Historic places. The Educational Secretary a month 
or more in advance should ask a member of the League 
to study the historic background. This should include 
the persons involved, the nature and order of the events 
which took place, the influences started going from the 
events and the results today which have flowed from 
the action in the historic place. We need to know our 
roots as well as our prospects. Appreciation of what 
those in the past suffered and did and how their activity 
affects us, will enable us to be better Leaguers, better 
Lutherans, better Americans. This will help us in solv- 
ing some of our own problems and meeting some of 
our own difficulties and will give us inspiration and 
courage to carry on in the spirit in which the Great 
Ones of the past were enabled to make history. We 
are all making history of one kind or another. To see 
the places where outstanding events in history of yester- 
day took place will help the League to make current 
history valuable. 

Today great things are being done too. No com- 
munity so poor or far away but there is some place 
where big things are being done. Often we do not rec- 
ognize that they are big. That is the value of seeing 
things historically. Within reasonable distance, proba- 
bly right in town there are inner mission activities— 
Red Cross, relief agencies, hospitals, orphanages, homes, 
rescue missions, service camps, libraries, museums, col- 
leges, welfare work in factories or stores, the public 
park, or at least other churches doing work as great 
or greater than ours. We should visit one of these 
places each year. 

In preparing to visit a service point like any of 
those mentioned the League should be acquainted with 
the purpose of the agency, what to look for in its equip- 
ment, something of its personnel—where they came 
from, their educational preparation, any specialties any 
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of them may have;—the effects of the work done; its 
history—how it was started, the difficulties overcome; 
the present status—financial, number served, staff, etc.; 
what its plans and prospects are—looking ahead to the 
future; and then how we in the Luther League can co- 
operate to make the work as effective as possible. 

Follow up the visit by a meeting of the League in 
which the various members who went on the pilgrimage 
tell what impressed them, discuss the work being done 
and how it might be improved and most of all how we 
may help, and make plans to give effective help. 

An account of the visit sent to the“Luther League 
Review” might be printed in it and so be of help to 
other Leagues in planning similar educational activities 
in their own programs. 


KKK 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Christian World Action—O. Fred Nolde. 40 Cents. 

Are you interested in winning the peace as well as 
the war? The trend today is to crystallize our thinking 
on the objectives for which the United Nations are fight- 
ing, in the hope that such a crystallization of aims and’ 
goals will help us in attaining a concrete consideration 
and plan which post-war problems deserve. Here is a 
good discussion book written by one of our Seminary 
Professors to aid Christian people to do their part and 
act intelligently when the opportunity arrives to enact a 
just and durable peace following the war. The book is 
very timely, well written and good for a discussion 
group.—P. M. K. 


The Catalyst—Trumbull Reed. $2.00. 

If you like a good book in fiction, this is “tops.” A 
story that will hold your interest as well as stir your 
thinking powers. Graduated from college, Alison Joyce 
had her future before her. Should she enjoy an entirely 
social life or try to find the “more” in life through the 
study of Chemistry which had been her absorbing in- 
terest? In John Herbert, thoughtful young minister, 
Alison finds a real challenge and in their relationship 
The Catalyst etches for the reader a crystal clear picture 
of the average person’s doubts and conflicts over science 
and religion. By way of a grand group of characters the 
author portrays the effect of a real religion, vital and 
personal, on the lives of ordinary, everyday people. 

—P. M. K. 


Famous In Their Twenties—Charlotte Himber. $1.50. 

For wild adventure, exciting persistence after an 
ideal, glorious struggle with handicaps, hard work and a 
few breaks—we recommend this book in which ten peo- 
ple show how they did it. Here are the stories of people 
who made headlines before they voted and of young 
people who are doing it today. Another book in our 
biographical series of truth that is stronger than fiction. 
It makes young people want to live to the top of their 
ability —P. M. K. 


Seven 


Thanksgiving Day Party 


That little affair which our Pilgrim fathers fosterea 
back in 1621 with a feast of gratitude for an abundant 
harvest, has expanded into one of our most delightful 
national holidays. Coming at the season of the harvest 
makes the decorations an easy part of the program. 

In the party room the predominating decorative item 
is the lowly cornstalk. Arrange them in stately and up- 
right position, with frost smitten leaves chocking the 
spaces between. Although the pumpkin is considered a 
symbol of Hallowe’en, it is still a very important part 
of any Thanksgiving affair and should be used among 
the decorations. If a table is to be used for serving 
refreshments, the first requisite is a paper tablecloth, im- 
printed with leaves, turkeys, and pumpkins. For a 
centerpiece, fill a hollowed pumpkin with fruits, popcorn 
and nuts, and surround it with autumn leaves or ever- 
greens. Or use’a “horn of plenty” with all of the fruits 
of the harvest season spilling from it. Homemade tur- 
keys suggest an inexpensive yet original favor to be 
placed at the top of the placecards. All that one requires 
are a few downy feathers, a few large and small raisins, 
large prunes, toothpicks and cloves. The body of your 
turkey is the prune, small raisins on a toothpick form a 
neck, a large raisin, with cloves for eyes, makes the head. 
You stick in toothpicks for legs and a little feather stuck 
into the prune for a tail completes the manufacture of a 
perfect little turkey. 


Games and Stunts for Thanksgiving Day 
Hazelnut Heave 


Here is an animative game which is certain to click 
in that delicate, lead-off position in the evening schedule. 
Place a miniature pumpkin—one of the ten-cent composi- 
tion variety—on the floor at the extreme end of the 
room, so that the wall may be utilized as a backstop. 
Distribute five hazelnuts to each of the guests and ask 
them, at a stipulated distance from the pumpkin, to toss 
the nuts underhanded into the little yellow receptacle. 
The contestant who is most accurate in this should be 
presented with a chocolate turkey. 


Gumdrop Sculpture 


Place three bowls on the table. In the first bowl 
deposit gumdrops of various sizes, shapes and colors; 
in the second, place a supply of toothpicks; and in the 
third, a quantity of cloves. Explain to your guests that 
they are expected to dip into the bowls at a given sig- 
nal and within the period of three minutes sculpture 
some object, such as an animal, a person or an inanimate 
subject. If you wish to give a demonstration before the 
contest begins: Take a large gumdrop for the body, the 
smallest gumdrop for the neck and a medium-sized jelly 
bean for the head. Use two spiced strings for the legs 
and two more for the arms, and arrange three of the 
cloves for the eyes and nose. 


Eight 


Thanksgiving in Russia 

Explain to your guests that a friend of yours spent 
last Thanksgiving in the land of Russia. Tell them that 
he brought home a menu of the dinner served on Tur- 
key Day. You will then proceed to distribute copies of 
this menu and ask them to write it in English. The 
person who first deciphers the jumbled words should 
be awarded a prize. The English translation, given in 
parentheses below, should not appear on the sheets: 


NEUM 
(MENU) 
Preemptpins 
(Peppermints) 
Tottowpeasees 
(Sweet Potatoes) 
Kiipenmup 
(Pumpkin pie) 
Ibearrscren 
(Cranberries) 
Designrs Nrasisi 
(Dressing) (Raisins) 
Siolve Ciipmeen 
(Olives) (Mince Pie) 
Epspla Komess 
(Apples) (Smokes) 
Kryute Ryelec 
(Turkey) (Celery) 
Nasaanb Ofecfe 
(Bananas) (Coffee) 
Rasegp Insoon 
(Grapes) (Onions) 
Seoagnr : 
(Oranges) 


Cranberry Guess 
Fill a pint or quart jar with cranberries which have 
been counted beforehand. Each person present is al- 
lowed one guess. The one who estimates nearest to the 
actual number in the jar is awarded a chocolate favor 
for his uncanny precision. 


Grateful Greetings 
You may obtain telegram blanks from your local 
Western Union office. Distribute these blanks to all at 
the party and ask them to write a message in ten words 
—telling that for which they are most grateful. Every 
word should begin with a letter in word Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving Topics 

In this game players sit in a circle with one in the 
middle. Each player chooses some word connected with 
the Thanksgiving dinner, while the player in the middle 
has a newspaper from which he reads the leading article. 
After every few words, he stops and the players in rota- 
tion must fill in the missing nouns with the article 
associated with Thanksgiving—before the referee counts 
ten. Anyone not doing this falls out of the game. 


Refreshments 
Mincemeat Fruit Cake, Glistening Grapes, Coffee or 
Hot Chocolate. To make “Glistening Grapes” coat small 
bunches of grapes with slightly beaten egg white, then 
dust with sugar. When dry, the grapes will glisten and 
combine well with your autumn leaves, to make an ap- 
propriate decoration and also a delicious food. 
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International Rendezvous 


By SONYA LOFTNESS 


Across the register of the most modernistic service 
center on the Pacific north coast, are scrawled the names 
of coast guards, army and air corps men, sailors and 
marines, hailing from Panama to Alaska, from Costa 
Rica to South Africa, from Scotland and England, from 
France and Poland. In America, from the heart of the 
continent, from the Gulf, from the Eastern seaboard. 

Listen to these names: Peter Peddie, 41 Rolland 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland; Jack Phillip, Corner Cotttage, 
Hokington, Somerset, England; Harry Rafes, Capetown, 
South Africa; Ted K. Eleneki, Honolulu, Hawaii; G. 
Todd, 33 Bourness Road, Greenbank, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, England; G. Francis Graham, 7 Lapicide Place, 
Leith, Scotland; Thomas Katsampes, Sparta, Greece; 
Paul A. Koehler, 25 Rue Argent Poetier, Houbourdin 
L'Ille, France. From Catalina to Sitka, from Long 
Island to Los Angeles, from Blue Earth Minnesota, to 
Cobleskill, New York, from New Orleans to Ann Arbor. 
American men . . . British men . . . Europeans, now 
in United States forces. Out of Chicago, out of Tulsa 
. . . from the waysides, exchange interested and pass- 
ing conversation, and go on again. And that includes 
coffee, maybe a game . . . and good hearty American 
camaraderie. 

Fluorescent lighting, chrome and leather furniture, 
ping-pong and billiard tables, desks trimmed in chrome, 
mark the ultimate in modern furnishings and appoint- 
ments at this international rendezvous . the Luth- 
eran Service Center on Pacific Avenue in Tacoma, 
Washington, providing a place of real recreation for the 
man in uniform. Aid in finding apartments for army 
wives, locating friends, all out assistance is given by 
their service pastor, who not only serves as “sky pilot” 
to the boys at regular chapel services at the fort, but 
also as friend and comrade to hundreds of service men 
who want someone to talk to. ‘ 

On a busy night you’ll see uniforms brandishing all 
sorts of colorful insignias . . . men from bombardment 
squadrons, from anti-tank companies, from signal corps, 
from engineers batallions, even from the escorts-of-pris- 
oners-of-war regiment. You'll see cavalrymen in boots 
and breeches, men in navy “Blues,” men in trench coats; 
you'll see non-commissioned and commissioned officers. 
What are they doing? Enjoying a cigarette, playing 
“Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree With Anyone Else 
But Me” over and over again on the phonograph, writ- 
ing Mother and the girl friend, and then maybe Aunt 
Josephine . . for mail call gets even a bigger response 
than mess call in the camps. You'll see naval officers 
playing the Center piano during their few relaxing hours; 
you'll find men studying maps on the walls—maps in- 
trigue them even more than magazines. . . though the 
cookie jar in the kitchen plays a close second. You'll 
see them showing pictures of the girl friends back home 
. . . asking what’s doing around town . . . where they 
can find a good date, and if you’re young, neways wena 
eligible, what you’re doing tonight. 

Their talk trends to “home” the places they 
used to go . . the things they did. They chat about 
the climate, the town, the local girls And their com- 
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ments are varied and amusing! 
northwestern women, “You girls up here are so con- 
servative . . you’re so businesslike. Down in Louisi- 
ana, where I’m from, girls wear a cotton frock and a 
boo-quet in their hair, and don’t know if they’re comin’ 
or goin’.” 

It’s a place filled with human interest stories. In 
the guest log you'll see the names of two brothers who 
‘Just happened to meet each other at Ft. Lewis.” Stories 
of the British merchant marines . . . of mobs storming 
them at the boat on return, in hopes of buying coffee, 
chocolates or fresh fruit they might have in cargo. One 
marine said he had carried a bunch of bananas from 
the tropics, to find himself almost carried away by peo- 
ple who begged to buy them. The housemother at the 
Center sent coffee and chocolates back with them to 
England, rare treasures to be kept in the ship refrig- 
erator until arrival. And boxes of home-made American 
cookies for tea on the boat the next day. 

Then there was Mother’s Day. No matter what 
the expense, every service man had to call home. “I’ve 
got to talk to Mom, I don’t care what it costs,” they’d 
say. They wired flowers, candy, sent pictures, a dress 
for “Mom.” If passes weren’t granted, the housemother 
selected gifts, wrapped, addressed, and posted their re- 
membrances, shopping for them in her few spare mo- 
ments. And their favorite record on the phonograph 
was the piece, “Dear Mom.” 

Church mothers donate fresh cookies, cake, and sand- 
wiches daily . and it’s the kind of real homemade 
cookies that the boys are hungry for. That “charitable 
welfare feeling of the boys being something to feel 
sorry for, is replaced with an honest-to-goodness, down- 
to-earth regard for the fact that these boys deserve the 
best new books, new records the finest 
civilians can give the men who are out to see that this 


nation goes down the years proud and unbeaten.” 
—ANSGAR 


One fellow says of 


NOTE: This is a description of one phase of the essential serv- 
ice rendered by the Service Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council. In thirty such centers in all parts of the country conse- 
crated pastors are directing a distinctive Lutheran ministry in behalf 
of men in the armed forces. In each case opportunity for relaxa- 
tion and recreation is provided, as this account indicates, but chief 
emphasis is given to the Church’s spiritual ministry. By it thou- 
sands of men from all parts of the world have been served—and 
immeasurably strengthened. : 

A substantial part of the Lutheran World, Action fund now 
being raised will be used to support this imperative ministry. It is 
hoped that response to the appeal will make it possible to extend 
this service to areas where it is urgently needed. (The fund also 
provides for the support of war-orphaned Lutheran mission fields.) 

This account was written by a daughter of the Lutheran service 
pastor in Tacoma, Washington. 
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Can We Have Patriotism 
Without Hate ? 


“T see that patriotism is not enough; I must die 
without hating,” said Edith Cavell, the English nurse 
who faced a German firing squad in the World War. 
She had been convicted as a spy and the German sol- 
diers were compelled to carry out their orders in the 
name of patriotism. But Edith Cavell had also done 
what she considered a patriotic act of war and her coun- 
try honored her for her sacrifice. Her Christian spirit 
lifted the whole tragic scene into a new understanding 
of patriotism. 


A Christian Definition of Patriotism 

It has taken centuries to define patriotism. Always 
in the past patriotism has been connected with love for 
our. own country and hatred for another’s land. Hanni- 
bal never saw how he could love both Carthage and 
Rome. His vow of eternal enmity to Rome was the 
ideal of patriotism in his time. The Hebrew, through 
his prophets, learned to love his own Jerusalem with 
consuming zeal, and occasionally he rose to the level 
of dreaming of a world federation in which all nations 
would live together peaceably. See Isa. 2:1-4; Micah 4: 
1-5. Jesus was born of the Hebrew race and was loyal 
to it throughout his entire earthly career, but he loved 
all other races and nations and gave his life for them 
as well as for his own countrymen. His parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican teaches not only the attitude 
that we should have in religious matters but the spirit 
that should prevail among the nations. When the Phar- 
isee thanked God that he was not as the rest of men, 
he violated the Christian principle of patriotism as well 
as the spirit of Christianity. True patriotism never 
vaunts itself with the “better than thou” attitude. 


Some one has revised Stephen Decatur’s famous 
definition of patriotism by saying: “My country, right 
or wrong. When she’s right to keep her right, and 
when she’s wrong, to put her right.” This is a Chris- 
tian definition for patriotism. 


Patriotism Without Hate 
Edith Cavell’s dying words have given the world a 
new basis for patriotism. She has’ proved that it is 
possible to be patriotic without hating even in times of 
war and firing squads. Her words should become a 
ringing challenge to every Tuxis Society to learn pa- 
triotism that contains no hatred. Without loyalty we 
cannot have a great nation or a great people. The first 
duty of every citizen of Germany is to be loyal to Ger- 
many. But it would be dangerous to both the United 
States and Germany as well as the peace of the world 
if their citizens were taught to hate other nations. In 
war we lose our senses and sing hymns of hate; when 
the war is over we see how foolish we have been. 
Edith Cavell kept her senses even in the presence of 
the firing squad with guns pointing at her heart. Only 

Christ can control the life in such events. 


Many elements must enter into our education in 
patriotism. We need the missionary attitude that looks 
upon all nations as children of God. Race and color 
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make no difference with the heavenly Father. We must 
learn to respect the good, the true, the beautiful wherever 
found. We need a patriotism that can look at our na- 
tion’s failings as well as its strong points. A true 
patriot will look upon these national sins with sorrow 
and will try to live more nobly and get others to do 
likewise. But we have also points of greatness: In 
theory we are the land of opportunity; we try to educate 
the masses; we have great churches and philanthropic 
institutions, and we are idealistic. A true patriot will 
cherish these elements of strength and increase their 
power. We shall join with people of other lands in 
promoting peace and brotherhood. We shall try to un- 
derstand them as we want them to understand us. 
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Will You X-Ray Yourself ¢ 


X in many instances stands for the unknown quan- 
tity or quality, and that is how one of the most im- 
portant helps to mankind received its name. It was in 
November 1895 that the amazing discovery of the X-Ray 
was announced before the Physico-Medical Society of 
Wurzburg. It was so named by its discoverer because 
of its unknown quality. 


Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen. was born in Germany 
in the year 1845, but was educated in Holland and at the 
University of Zurich, where he received his doctor’s 
degree at the age of twenty-two. 


While professor of physics at Wurzburg he made 
his great discovery. One version of his discovery is that 
while experimenting with a Crookes tube, he accidently 
laid a book with a key closed in it as a book-mark on 
top of a photographic plate. In the course of an experi- 
ment the plate was developed and the key was found 
to be photographed on it. This discovery led him on to 
many more experiments, and the result of his work and 
study was a knowledge of how to produce the X-Ray 
which has come to mean mutch to the world of science 
and medicine today. 


Jagged, broken bones,’ absessed teeth, growths, 
swollen limbs, congested lungs, and many other ailments 
have their hidden trouble roots revealed by the use of 
the X-Ray, and in some instances the X-Ray is used as 
a cure. 

If many of us would allow the penetrating X-Ray of 
consecrated thinking to permeate our being, we might 
find that we are suffering with the broken, jagged edges 
of carelessness, the absessed poison of put-off-ness, the 
growths and swollen humps of self interest instead of 
interest in others and the congested failure to breathe 
out to others the message of the Gospel of Christ. By 
the use of this same X-Ray of consecrated thinking we 
may find that some of these diseases can be cured by 
a gift sent immediately to the Sustaining Membership 
Fund of the Luther League of America. 


Let this X-Ray find its curative mark by sending 
in a one dollar Contributing, or a five dollars or more 
Loyalty, Alumni, Gift or Memorial Membership to the 
Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman 
Sustaining Membership Fund Comimttee 
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LET’S KEEP IN TOUCH WITH OUR YOUTH 
ON THE HOME FRONT 
eee ae: Air Corps Technical School 

I was plenty glad to get your nice letter and the 
school paper. Both were unexpected and deeply appre- 
ciated. As for “comments”’—well, I’m afraid I haven’t 
any, but I can tell you about what I think I’m doing. 

I have a civil service appointment as a Student In- 
structor at this army school. I don’t live on the Post 
and do not have to salute the officers. Outside of that 
I’m in for the duration and six months. The government 
gives me books, pencils, etc., and pays me to go to 
school from 6:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M. I rise and try to 
shine at 4:30, punch the time clock at hangar No. 2 at 
six bells, listen to lectures, demonstrations, and work on 
planes all day. We have daily tests on technical data— 
and must make a grade of 85 or better. 

The course in Airplane Mechanics is broken up in 
ten-day phases. Each phase is a different subject, as 
Basic Training, Structures, Hydraulics, Propellers, In- 
spection, Engines, Instruments, etc. I am in Hydraulics 
at present. I never realized before that airplane brakes, 
flaps, struts, bombing doors, etc., could be so compli- 
cated. I wear blue Union-Alls with my name plate above 
my left pocket. The army boys wear brown ones. They 
(army boys) are required to make seventy to pass and 
those fifteen points make quite a difference. You’d be 
surprised at the way the army makes the boys get the 
work! 

Since my I. Q. isn’t 120, I’m quite sure I have to 
work hard and fight sleep all day. But there is some 
fun and satisfaction from my work. To push planes 
out on the ramp as the sun is rising over miles of land 
without traces of a hill makes one think of the “Dawn 
Patrol” that one sees in the movies and the “real stuff” 
that these boys will be taking part in, in a few months. 

There are from 24,000 to 30,000 boys in this school. 
School goes on night and day. They graduate the boys 
every week. They get their diplomas in one hand and 
their luggage in the other—and shipped to God knows 
where. It is a pitiful sight to see the trains leave this 
town. Plenty of tears are shed, and I mean plenty. The 
boys of the graduating class of the H. H. S. would really 
be serious minded if they were to see a graduating class 
leave here. 

Guess that’s about all, Leah. Since I go to school 
six days every week and it is practically sabotage to 
sleep more than 5% hours per night, I won’t have time to 
write much or often, but I’ll think of you folks back 
home. And do keep me posted. Mail means so much! 


As ever, 
HOWARD 
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Remember the Leaguers who are now serving in the armed 
forcers of their country regularly with cards, letters, gifts and in your 
Send them news of the League work, of their home towns, 
of their friends. Remember their birthdays with cards or small gifts. 
In preparing and sending Christmas packages, keep in mind the sug- 
gestions of the Post Office, and send them in plenty of time to insure 
delivery by Christmas, especially to those serving overseas. 


Rev. Brown preaching in Cantonment Hospital Chapel, 


Dear Paul: 


I am glad to send you a bit of information about the 
work of a Chaplain connected with a General Hospital. 
A General Hospital is composed of 73 officers, 120 nurses, 
and about 500 soldiers serving as hospital attendants, 
technicians, orderlies, truck drivers, cooks, K. P.’s, ete. 
Each General Hospital has two Chaplains, usually a 
Protestant and a Catholic. Such a unit will have charge 
of a thousand beds for sick and wounded. The hospital 
will move into the field of operation and be within con- 
venient reach of the front lines. The buildings housing 
such a unit will be temporary wooden structures like the 
ones we have at Fort Sill. You can see what a large 
undertaking this is. 

I have found the work very interesting and helpful. 
Of course, I have been doing hospital visitation work for 
a long while and human nature is not any different than 
it is in Philadelphia. We have a fine Chapel on the edge 
of the hospital area. Patients attend the services in their 
hospital robes. Officers, nurses, and medical detachment 
men attend these services. During the week we have 
a musical recital. An organist from a New York City 
Church, now a Private in the Army, plays the organ and 
two other soldiers, a splendid tenor and clarinetist, have 
put on some splendid programs. 

Sincerely, 


FRANK M. BROWN 
Chaplain, 183rd General Hospital, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
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This ‘n That 


® Going To Church 


When Edward W. Bok was editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal he 
wrote a number of articles on “Why 
Men Don’t Go to Church.” This im- 
pelled a pastor of a Philadelphia 
church to answer the articles in a 
sermon, “Why Men Go to Church.” 


In the course of the minister’s able 
discussion of the subject, he asked, 
“Why does Mr. Bok magnify excep- 
tions?” This is a question which goes 
to the heart of a great deal of jour- 
nalism. The unusual makes news and 
so gets the front page, while many 
fine things which people do never are 
heralded by glowing headlines. If we 
keep this fact in mind, we shall guard 
against letting the press change some 
of our opinions which have been cre- 
ated by the home, the school, and the 
Church. 

People go to church because they 
feel the need of watering the little 
plant called ‘reverence’ about once 
a week, as Gladstone suggested. 
Those who feel this need deeply do 
not stay away on account of too many 
“preliminaries,” sermons that are too 
long, or for any other reason. They 
go to worship God. 


® That Is Courage 


“Many a courageous man is badly 
frightened, but he conquers his fear 
first of all,’ wrote a correspondent 
to the Forum. “ ‘General, your knees 
are trembling.’ ‘They’d tremble still 
more if they knew where I’m going 
to take them.’ That is courage.” 

You must know the danger in- 
volved if you are truly courageous. 
This point was well brought out in 
a definition of courage submitted to 
the Forum by a New York City man. 
“Courage is intelligent daring,’ he 
said. 


Livingstone in Africa heard the 
lions roar at night, but he went on 
teaching the people to dig canals for 
their gardens. Even though he was 
wounded in the shoulder in an at- 
tack by a lion one day, he kept on 
opening up the Dark Continent to 
commerce and to Christ. This path- 
finder had true courage, for he knew 
the dangers. 


@® How Dreams Are Realized 
Michelangelo said of Raphael, “One 
of the sweetest souls that ever 
breathed, he owed more to his in- 
dustry than to his genius.” Dying at 
the youthful age of thirty-seven, he 
left two hundred and eighty-seven 
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pictures and over five hundred draw- 
ings, the results of patient labor. 
Leonardo da Vinci, another great 
artist, would often go to work at 
daybreak and would not leave his 
labors until the light failed him. 
Millais said, “I work harder than any 
plowman.” 

First must come the dream, the 
plan, and then the thought must be 
executed. There is no royal road to 
genius. It is a thorny path of labor 
and diligent study. Each must bear 
the cross of dreaming dreams and 
then painting, chiseling, writing, ex- 
ecuting those dreams. 


® Unerring Light 

An interesting experiment has been 
reported involving the electric eye, a 
device which is sensitive to slight dif- 
ferences in the amount of sunlight, 
and can be used to turn an electric- 
light switch on or off, as darkness ap- 
proaches or as it gets lighter. The 
experiment was carried on in two 
classrooms, in each of which every- 
thing was as nearly equal as possible, 
the only difference being the way in 
whici: the artificial light was con- 
trolled. In one room the lighting de- 
pended on the judgment of the 
teacher; in the other the control of 
the artificial lighting was given over 
to the unerring electric eye. The re- 
sults as reported in this experiment 
showed that the pupils in the room 
where the lighting was controlled by 
the electric eye did better work than 
the pupils in the room where the 
lighting depended upon the teacher’s 
judgment. 


Flaws may be found in the pro- 
cedure of the experiment; but, aside 
from these, the results seem to point 
out that pupils need more light than 
they usually get in order to do.their 
best. 


Just so do we need an abundance 
of light in our spiritual lives if we 
are to reach the ideal which Christ 
has set for us. He has said, “I am 
the light,’ and He has commanded 
His disciples to follow Him, so that 
they may not walk in darkness. When 
do we stumble and fall? Is it not 
when we follow our own poor judg- 
ment and take our own way far from 
the footsteps of the Master? If we 
keep close to Him, He will shed an 
unerring light on our path. 


® What Is In The Golden Rule? 


Sometimes we hear people say, “I 
keep the Golden Rule; that’s my re- 
ligion.” Usually they are not mem- 
bers of any Church, and to keep 
their self-respect they search for a 
code of faith which seems to reduce 
duty to its lowest terms. Because 


this looks quite simple and easy to 
follow, they adopt the Golden Rule. 


But if we really mean the Golden 
Rule, it demands of us all that we 
are and have. It calls for courage, 
kindness, generosity, and imagination. 
If we try to act according to the rule 
of doing to others as we would have 
them do to us, we shall sometimes 
have to act alone. And there will be 
instances in which we shall not feel 
like helping others; people who need 
our help do not always attract us. 
Doing good to them will require all 
the Christian grace we can lay claim 
to. And if we are to follow this great 
tule of Jesus we must be able to put 
ourselves in the other person’s place. 
We must be able to sit where he 
sits. Can we do this without becom- 
ing Christ’s followers? 


® Putting the Pieces Together 


A passenger on the elevated was 
turning the pages of her newly pur- 
chased magazine. Finally she chose 
to read a story with a title something 
like the following: “My Life Was a 
Jig Saw Puzzle with All the Pieces 
in Confusion Until I Met You.” 


There are special friends who seem 
to be able to bring order out of our 
mixed-up thoughts and feelings. They 
help us to center our attention and 
to bring our energies to some focus. 
Then we begin to make something 
out of the tangle of life. 


In a supreme way this is what 
friendship with God does for us. He 
helps us to see life steadily and to 
see it whole. He takes our divided 
purposes and unites them. He enables 
us to see the larger plan. And as we 
get a better idea of the design that 
God has created, we become more 
confident of our destiny. ; 


® Seeing the Invisible 


Why does a student work at knotty 
problems night after night in a li- 
brary while others go to places of 
amusement? One reason is that he 
sees the invisible. He looks out be- 
yond the years and sees himself as 
he hopes to become—a prepared per- 
son, equipped to assume a place of 
responsibility. 

If young people do not balk at this 
idealizing in the practical affairs of 
their careers, surely they ought not 
to find difficulty in doing the same 
thing in the sphere of the innermost 
life. The great souls have been able 
to see the invisible. This is the se- 
cret of their power. Paul, Luther, 
John G. Paton, and a vast company 
of the faithful could overcome diffi- 
culties because in the end they knew 
that sin would be overthrown and 
that right would triumph. 
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SENIOR and YOUNG PEOPLE'S TOPICS 


Senior Topics For November, 1942 


November 1, 1942 
Reformation Sunday 
LEARNING TO LIVE—IN THE . 
BUSINESS WORLD 
Luke 14:1-15 
Rev. Carl Driscoll, Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Nash of Cincinnati, a manufacturer of clotiing, 
believed firmly that if the Golden Rule were applied to 
business, it would work. His faithfulness to that ideal 
and his resulting success is a well known fact. It is 
possible in the twentieth century, to be a business man 
and a Christian at the same time. 

Our topic is well named—we do have to learn to 
live in the business world if we would live and act the 
Christ way. At the beginning, we will find ourselves 
bumping into several varied and conflicting theories of 
business. We will have to evaluate them according to 
Christian standards. 


Three Economic Systems 

Communism.—Communism as an economic system 
is interested primarily in filling the stomach. If religion 
interferes with that main purpose, then away with re- 
ligion. “Man shall live by bread alone,” is the watch- 
word. Further communism resorts to force, seizes the 
wealth of others, reduces all people to a common level 
ignoring individual rights and freedoms, and is interested 
primarily in the working man, instead of the welfare of 
all persons. In its challenge of the rights of the op- 
pressed classes, it comes close to Jeremiah and other 
Old Testament Prophets. In its total program, it echoes 
too clearly of daggers, bombs and purges. 

Socialism. — Socialism takes on many forms. It 
ranges from public ownership of utilities to Nazism and 
Fascism where the government owns and controls all 
industry. In its milder forms it is recognized in such 
rural organizations as the Grange, Farm Bureau and 
other Cooperatives. The growth of Cooperatives in 
America would furnish an interesting study. 

Political socialism has its evils. Like communism, 
it is apt to fall into the error that physical well-being 
is sufficient, whereas we must remember always that it 
is the sinful heart and not the undernourished body that 
lies at the root of all our ills. 

Capitalism— Our main problems in business will 
arise under the system of capitalism. We Americans 
suffer much and permit many to suffer in order to pre- 
serve our individual rights and privileges. We need 
keep this in mind as we try to maintain Christian stand- 
dards under the prevailing system that flourishes on 
selfishness and personal rights; where food is delib- 
erately destroyed to keep the prices right, and where 
there are ten million undernourished children. 


Types of Business 
Whatever your views are on the different economic 
systems, there are 3 different types of business that you 
may enter under any system. The first is the legitimate 
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type, the second is the legitimate but objectionable, the 
third is the illegal. The Christian may freely participate 
in the first, he certainly may not in the third,—he may 
have to do a lot of thinking before he enters the second 
field. A seminary student was working in a restaurant 
when beer was legalized. The restaurant owner decided 
to add beer to his menu. The seminarian quit. You can 
appreciate some of the problems that arise in this second 
field. 

Conduct in Business hs 

Granted that you will be occupied in a legitimate 
business under the Capitalistic system, what will be your 
code of ethics as a Christian? 

As an employer, you will remember Colossians 4:1, 
“Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal.” You won’t forget Proverbs 22:16, “He that 
oppresseth the poor . . shall surely come to want.” 
You will remember Christ’s injunctions about caring for 
the needy, and being fair in dealing with widows and 
orphans. You will remember to be like Charles Ketter- 
ing and other Christian “bosses” who walk through the 
factory and talk to the man at the bench. 

As an employee, you will be pledged to industrious- 
ness, (II Thessalonians 3:10-12, Proverbs 10:4, 5; 14:23). 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire” only if he fulfills his 
end of the bargain. Labor Unions are legitimate. Often 
times they accomplish good for both employer and em- 
ployee; sometimes they are unchristian, selfish and vio- 
lent. No general rule can be laid down for participation, 
except that of Christian conduct at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

Ethics for Everyone.—Honesty is expected at all 
times. There is no other “best policy.” Thrift is com- 
mendable, but may lead to selfishness and trust in finan- 
cial securities. John Wesley laid down a good rule 
when he said, “Earn all you can; save all you can; give 
all you can.” 

Borrowing and lending involves problems. The He- 
brews loaned money at interest only to foreigners. They 
didn’t collect interest from a fellow Jew. (Nehemiah 5.) 
Going on a note for a stranger is warned against in 
Proverbs 11:15, while Paul wants us to “owe no man 
anything, but to love one another.” (Romans 13:8.) 
Interest is hard to pay, since it does not reduce the debt. 
However it does afford us life insurance, and support 
widows, hospitals, orphanages, colleges, etc. 


The Christian Attitude 

Christianity will work anywhere. It has thrived 
under every conceivable type of political and economic 
order. Here are a few general principles to bear in 
mind always if you want to make a living the Christian 
way. 
First, Keep in mind the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. That is essential at all times. 

Second, Christianity favors a cooperative order. It 
isn’t surprising that in the first Church, “they had all 
things in common and no one lacked anything.” 
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Third, Christianity is on the side of any sacrifice 


for the common good, and is deeply concerned about: 


Service, not profit. 

Fourth, no economic order is an end in itself, there- 
fore Christianity is not subservient to any type, and may 
freely evaluate and criticize its methods. 

Fifth, the idea of love is more than a word to be 
spoken in Church. It is a powerful principle that can 
and will work wherever and whenever men and women 
have the courage and the daring to make it work. 

“Learning to live!” Which shall we do, make a 
living, or make life? 
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November 8, 1942 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
“LEARNING TO LIVE—IN THE COMMUNITY” 
Romans 13:1-8 
Rey. Cari Driscoll, Dayton, Ohio 

“Man is a social animal;” said Plato. He might 
spend his life on a deserted island like Robinson Crusoe, 
but he will be happier when he lives with his fellow 
human beings, even though he will have to pay taxes 
and go to war. Any standard work in Sociology will 
define the community in words similar to R. M. McIver 
(Society: Its Structure and Changes, Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1931) as “any circle of 
people who live together, who belong together, so that 
they share, not this or that particular interest, but a 
whole set of interests wide enough and complete enough 
to include their lives.” 


These “circles of people” will vary in size and geo-— 


graphical location. Hence, we will have to study them 
according to their classification. At present, you are 
living in one of them. Perhaps you have lived in others. 
Some day, you may live in still others, so you will want 
to appreciate them all. The Luther League of America 
is made up of young people from every type, so this 
study will help you appreciate the background and the 
interests of your fellow Leaguers. 


I. Rural 

The rural community, while scattered, offers per- 
haps the best example of community life, because the 
location and interest is so uniform. Not only do rural 
folk “live together and belong together,” because of 
their work alone; frequently marrying within the group 
and staying within the community adds family bonds to 
strengthen the community life. The good old American 
tradition of “neighboring” still prevails. Neighbors help 
one another with the threshing or winter butchering. 
The women folks look after the sick; the men folks do 
the chores and cut the corn when neighbor Sam has a 
“sick spell’ during harvest time. 

Community life will likely center around the Church, 
the School or the Grange Hall. The entertainment will 
be home talent, the hand clasps firm, the laughter hearty, 
the dinner baskets well-filled. 

The young people may slip away to town for a 
movie, they may engage in games and folk dancing, they 
may be concerned about who is going to take who home. 

Modern machinery and easy transportation is under- 
mining rural community life. But in spite of the de- 
creased dependance upon others to assist, there is little 
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danger that the time will come when “neighboring” will 
be a tradition only. The family or individual who lives 
to himself alone will experience a lonesomeness akin 
only to being a stranger in a large city. While the 
family that enters into the community spirit will enjoy 
a friendship and fellowship that is unsurpassed. 


II. Village 


Village life will represent more interests, but its 
compactness will make for a better defined and regulated 
community life. People will meet each other oftener, 
know each other better, and have less success at pre- 
tense. The banker and day laborer may be next door 
neighbors, have their own gardens, and sit on the same 
Church council. 

Some will be working, some struggling, some re- 
tired. There will be clubs and sewing circles, the have’s 
and the have not’s, but they will all be interested in 
their School, their community hall or their park. A 
progressive community will have some recreational in- 
terests for the children and young people, centering in 
the school or the churches. A thoughtless community 
will leave the young people to shift for themselves, or 
seek entertainment in the larger towns. A fine com- 
munity spirit will prevail if the people make the effort 
to nurture it. Church groups can do much toward this 
end if they rise above narrow, exclusiveness. 


III. Town 

The line of demarcation between rural and city com- 
munity life will appear in the Town. Here the differences 
and interests of the village are magnified, and commu- 
nity life is less spontaneous. Community projects will 
prosper, but participation will be more out of a sense 
of civic pride than a natural unsolicited response. 

The centralized School will be the least common de- 
nominator unless there is a parochial school. Then 
competition and rivalry will arise, and the natural unity 
will be split into two camps. Young people will usually 
find sufficient entertainment.at home, and many of the 
evils of city life will make their appearance. 


IV. The City and Suburb 

Community life in the city or suburb will be difficult. 
There will be expressions of it in various parts of the 
city, especially if there is a need for a new school or 
paved streets. In the city, people “live together” but 
that is about all. Often people don’t know the names 
of other families living in the same apartment, and don’t 
care to know them. The community Church is often the 
center of community life for members and friends. The 
P.T.A. will bring people together, without producing 
much of a community spirit. 

Here is where we need to do our greatest work 
in community building. If you are in a community 
Church, that will be your means. If you are in the 
P.T.A. or some welfare organization, you will have 
splendid opportunities to solicit help in putting over your 
ideas for closer knit community life. But whatever is 
done must be carefully planned and put over in such a 
way as to command attention and win support. 


What Can We Do? 
First, we must learn to be a good neighbor wherever 
we live. People who seem to be cold and un-neighborly; 
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may be longing to have you for a friend, and to join in 
some communal fellowship. 

Second, don’t sit back when others are trying to 
promote community life. Get into the swim, don’t ex- 
pect others to fight your battles. Don’t cheer from the 
balcony. Don’t sit in your house by the side of the 
road. Get out into the road. 

Third, whatever the interest is that is the basis for 
community fellowship, school, club, business organiza- 
tion, athletic club—use your influence to keep the aims 
and ideals wholesome, clean and above all, Christian. 
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November 15, 1942 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 
LEARNING TO LIVE IN THE STATE 
1 Peter 2:13-17 
Rev. Carl Honeycutt, Winchester, Va. 

Dual Citizenship 


The Christian is not merely a citizen of the state. 
St. Paul says, “Our citizenship is in heaven.” We are 
temporary citizens of earthly governments and states 
but we are eternal citizens of the kingdom of God. If 
we are to live our lives at their best, we must know that 
“best” in loyalty to both God and Country. That dual 
loyalty should not be divorced or separated. They be- 
long together. We are to render unto God what belongs 
to God and unto Caesar what belongs to Caesar. We 
are to “honor the king” and to “love the brotherhood.” 
He who would learn to live in the state will not learn 
much nor live much unless back of the state he sees 
God and His Kingdom. We are citizens of two king- 
doms at one and the same time. That is basic. We 
start with that. We belong to God and Caesar. 


Respect For Law And Authority 
If we would learn to live in the state we must learn 
respect for it, its laws, and its authority. This is the 
measure in no small degree of our worth as citizens. 
Respect for law and authority is a lesson all of us need 
to learn and youth is the proper period for learning 
this needed lesson. The absence of parental authority 
and the collapse of the home are both reflected in our 
attitudes toward civil authority and our lack of respect 
for it. We need to break the “law of the average” in 
this respect. Our record for disrespect for law and au- 
thority is an indictment against us as a nation. The 
average criminal is a young person only eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. Respect for law and authority 
is an important aspect of our citizenship and one that 

needs the support of the youth of our land. 


Good Citizens ; 

Who is a good citizen? He who obeys the laws, 
supports, and serves the state. In our democratic way 
of life in America every person owes the obligation to 
be a good citizen of the state. Every one counts. That 
is truer in a democracy than in any other form of gov- 
ernment. We are to be loyal to the state whether the 
persons in charge of the government belong to the poli- 
tical party of our preference or not. Jesus was a good 
citizen and the temporal power of His day was corrupt 
and wicked. Paul urges obedience to the “powers that 
be” and those powers in His day were the very. worst. 
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War and Peace 


Our loyalty to our country should not depend upon 
external circumstances and a chain of “ifs”. The nation 
calls upon and expects service and sacrifice from its 
citizens in time of war, even to the bearing of arms. We 
Owe such service to the state in return for its oppor- 
tunities, privileges, and protection. But lest we forget, 
the victories of peace are no less renowned than those 
of war. There are battles to be fought in time of peace 
within our borders against the enemies of our civic and 
national good. Aggressive fighting for the right is still 
the best sport America affords. 


Use of Ballot 

In our way of life in America we seek changes, im- 
provements, and betterment in government in an orderly, 
intelligent, and constitutional way. The means used 
are ballots which express the will and choice of the peo- 
ple. The American way is ballots ‘and not bullets. The 
use of the ballot calls for an intelligent interest in and 
knowledge of our government, its laws, and means of 
action. To vote intelligently the-problems and even the 
persons involved must be known. The failure to vote 
and use the ballot by such a large percentage of our 
people is a sad commentary upon our citizenship respon- 
sibility. Democracy is something deeper than liberty; 
it is responsibility. Democracy is essentially responsi- 
bility. Without knowing and discharging responsibility 
we can never learn to live in the state or anywhere else. 
The responsible are responsive. To use the ballot in- 
telligently is our privilege. To fail to use it intelligently 
is increasingly becoming our peril. As young people 
let us be prepared to participate in the affairs of our 
government and vote our convictions when the privilege 
becomes ours. 


Paying Taxes 

Civil government is right and they who enjoy it 
should support it. Our state and our government need 
money to live and function in behalf of all of us. Money 
is. secured through taxation. Jesus paid a tax to His 
government. He paid His tax although the government 
was corrupt. It even sentenced Him to death. Through 
the payment of taxes we participate in the government. 
No Christian citizen will try to evade the payment of 
just taxes. The Christian is no parasite but a partici- 
pant. He is not a leech upon the life of the state but 
a loyal servant of the state. 


Sane Patriotism Versus Narrow Nationalism 

True and good citizenship is far more than march- 
ing in a parade on the fourth of July, or saying a lot 
of silly things about the flag. Many who would die for 
their country on the fourth of July ought to go ahead 
and get it over with for they have never lived for its 
good and its glory one day! A sane patriotism is a 
matter of life and deeds and service and devotion, not 
merely words and bands and speeches and flags and a 
lot of senseless rah! rah! rah! In this business of learn- 
ing to live in the state we must guard against the ignor- 
ant and inane assumption that our state is the only state 
and that God has chosen us to the exclusion of all others. 
The chosen race is the human race. And the race that 
wins is the race and the state that works the works of 
God. God, save us from the peril of a narrow nationalism. 
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Citizenship and Righteousness 


If we are to learn to live in the state we must 
measure our lives with this spiritual fact and truth, 
“righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” There is no such thing as 
real patriotism apart from religion. The state did not 
get here first, God did. The state will not endure for- 
ever, but God will. It is not enough to put on our 
coins “In God We Trust”. We must love this God and 
serve Him in our lives. Blessed is that nation whose 
God is the Lord. Daniel Webster one time said, “What- 
ever makes men good Christians makes them good citi- 
zens.” We cannot be good Christians and bad citizens 
anymore than we can be good citizens and bad Chris- 
tians. Our nation’s greatest battle line today is indif- 
ference coupled with irresponsibility. Both need to be 
slain. The state calls upon the youth of the Church 
to gird itself for the fight for a better and a more respon- 
sible citizenship. The Church will respond with Chris- 
tian youth for a better state. 
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November 22, 1942 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
STEWARDSHIP 
1 Peter 4:7-11 

1. Personality. Personality is the primary resource 
developed in stewardship. Personality is what a man is. 
Habit is the key to personality. Personality is the self 
—the whole self. Personality is not a pose—that is strik- 
ing an attitude. Neither is it poise, which may be a 
gracious quality. Personality is what the person is and 

not merely a manner, real or affected. 


namely, that 


The good steward recognizes not only his readily- 
seen resources, but also those that have to be sought 
after. In time he recognizes that in his natural gifts he 
has the means to the end of greater gifts for The Service. 
Christ in the hearts of men enables men’s hands to per- 
form great services. This makes personality the greatest 
power in the world. A personality enriched by every- 
day living and Christian experience is ready to consider 
such resources as time and property. 


2. Time. Time is one of the most precious gifts. 
Careful and troubled about many things men forget too 
often that God has a right to all their time. We are 
willing to recognize time as God’s for service, only when 
we have no other ‘date.’ Sunday time is the Lord’s 
when no one takes us out for a “ride.” We have no time 
to link consistent religion to our bodies, jobs, engage- 
ments, and companions except when we are sick, un- 
employed, deceived, and disillusioned; at other times we 
would be “self-made.” Arnold Bennett once said of 
time, “Out of it you have to spin health, pleasure, money, 
content, respect, and the evolution of your immortal 
soul.” No matter how we use this daily miracle of time, 
it must be regarded as a part of our trust from God. So 
will our opportunities increase in satisfying service, and 
we will come to a realization of the part that material 
things play in the development of our resources. 


3. Property. Everything of tangible value outside 
of one’s own self is one’s property. If this is true, why 
do the Church and the world give money the center 
of attention in so much of its planning for its spiritual 
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The answer is that money is the most practical 
medium of exchange, and it represents life. It is only a 
means of transfer, an extension of influence. The use 
of money will receive attention more fully in the next 
topic. It is enough for us to recognize here the es- 
sential importance of money in the development of our 
resources. 

The right of private property is sanctioned by God; 
but there is also a divine restraint upon this right by 
the rights of one’s fellowmen. Our Lord disparaged 
wealth. Material things are part of man’s resources to 
be developed to the glory of God and the good of one’s 
fellow men. 


work? 


Jacob “increased exceedingly.” His craft and natural 
talents in herding played a leading role, yet there was 
also the Providence of God. God did not want Jacob’s 
altar, nor his tithes, first of all; He wanted Jacob. Only 
when crafty, efficient Jacob, “the heel plucker,”’ is turned 
into “Israel, the Prince with God in whom is no guile,” 
was God’s high purpose for His servant Jacob recog- 
nized and used by Jacob. The “odds” were against him 
from the start, but by the grace of God he persisted 
and in the end his descendants worshipped the God of 
Abraham, Issac and Jacob. 


Throw Your Whole Heart Into It 


So then let us all be energetic and enthusiastic in 
attending to all the duties of our Christian calling, re- 
membering that as we develop our resources we are in 
His service. This will guard us against fanaticism and 
bring every thought into obedience to Christ. “We are 
laborers together with God.” 


Read_Dr. W. H. Greever’s “Workers With God,” United Lutheran 
Publication House. Like the Catechism, has brief, pithy phrases. 


“Not Slothful in Business,’ H. A. Bosch—Doubleday, Doran & 
Company 


“First Steps in Christian Stewardship,’ 5— Eubished by Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, Washington, D 


Twenty-five years ago a caine professor said 
that the prevailing note of the preceding generation in 
Church History was Confessionalism—that is, the Church 
made its confessions of faith; but that the motif in the 
present generation must be stewardship or service. Dr. 
Jacob Fry, of sainted memory, introducing an address 
on Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, said, “It is not the 
roots, but the fruits that count.’ In this paradoxical 
fashion attention was attracted to.the vital importance 
of the sewardship of the Christian life. 


A Good Steward 


A good steward is a genuine steward. His steward- 
ship reveals the kind of person he really is. He is also 
an efficient workman. This is a description of an active 
servant of Jesus Christ. It is also one of the goals of his 
entire life. Let it be observed from the start that it is 
assumed that our “good steward” is a whole-hearted 
Christian. The religious element is always included— 
naturally and spontaneously as possible—in every choice 
he is called upon to make. It may have to bea conscious 
effort at first, and a very energetic one at that, but it 
must result in more or less spontaneity to be effective. 


Someone has defined stewardship as the Christian 
law of life, and so it is; but a danger to be avoided by 
the average one of us growing Christians is that of look- 
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ing upon a right life as merely a hard discipline, so that 
we do right under many circumstances not because we 
take any pleasure in doing so, but because it is our 
stern duty to do so. There may be an element of this 
displeasure at first, but it does not continue, if we grow 
in our faith and life. 


The First Requisite 


The good steward knows that the abundant life 
that Jesus spoke of, exemplified, and bestowed is more 
than having a satisfactory job, a good education, and 
the ability to influence people, and make friends. He 
knows that to attain a measure of this abundant life, 
every-day living, efficiency at work, self-advancement, 
and relationships with others must be linked to religion. 


God’s Power—Available 

W. L. Stidger in ‘Personal Power,” quotes from an 
older and unknown source the story of two neighbor- 
ing manufacturers. One was a manufacturer on a large 
scale in a littke West Virginia town. He was using 
water power. He had a thousand times more power than 
he needed for his work. A neighbor started a little plant 
of his own, and the owner of the large plant invited his 
neighbor to run a belt through the walls of his factory 
and tie his machinery to his greater power. 


In a few years the smaller plant which had attached 
itself to the larger source of power, had spread all over 
that little town, through the valley, and up on the moun- 
tainside. So the first requisite for an abundant, resource- 
ful, developing life is the acceptance of Christ’s chal- 
lenging offer to attach the belts of our lives to the larger 
powers of the Heavenly Father, without and within our 
souls. 


A Three-fold Recognition 


The life linked to religion soon recognizes that the 
motives for every-day living are brought clearly into 
three spheres. By the power and instrumentality of 
God’s Word he recognizes God as the Owner of all 
things, and himself as a Trustee. In the development 
of his trusteeship he becomes a faithful and efficient 
Steward, and finally recognizes and rejoices in a Part- 
nership with God. This applies to the whole life and 
touches every part of it. It does not matter what the 
trade or profession of the individual may be. 


This is the hall-mark of quality and genuineness on 
all that the steward says and does. It is not a senti- 
mental way of excusing inefficiency, carelessness, lazi- 
ness, and wastefulness. Unless the individual recognizes 
these three steps he is unlikely to approximate good 
stewardship. When an individual’s stewardship develops 
in this manner he is ready for a three-fold realization. 


A Three-fold Realization 


H. R. L. Sheppard in the “Impatience of a Parson, 
says that what men need is not a new definition, but a 
new realization of religion. This is true also for stew- 
ardship. Recognizing his relation to God, he uses his 
resources accordingly. The quality of his stewardship 
will always depend upon the value he places upon this 
relationship. He soon realizes that his resources in gen- 
eral are three-fold—Personality (Life), Time, Property. 
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November 29, 1942 
First Sunday in Advent 
LEARNING TO LIVE IN THE WORLD 
John 17:17-21 
Rev. Carl Honeycutt, Winchester, Va. 


Following the sequence of our thought in these 
topics we come now to a discussion and consideration of 
the International nature and aspect of our life. “No 
man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto him- 
self.” We are members one of another and this is true 
across centuries, seas, continents, and colors. The 
human race is one and is intended by the Creator to 
live, work, and serve harmoniously and creatively. 

Learning to live in our world is no easy matter. In 
our own strength we succumb to the world. “This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
And even our faith is the gift of God through the work 
of the Holy Spirit with the Word upon human hearts. 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save the world and 
it is only by His saving, abiding, and empowering pres- 
ence that we can learn to live really in the world. 


Our World As It Is 

Just because our world bears no resemblance to 
God's blue-print for it, is no argument that God has no 
plan and purpose for it. Our war-weary and sin-enslaved 
world is as it is of its own making. We have said 
stubbornly and selfishly to God, “We will not have You 
rule over us!” As if we were wiser than God, we have 
gone on our own way in preference to God’s way. Sin 
is the secret of our warring, bleeding world. “The wages 
of sin is death.” Even the most sinful and worldly 
among us should see that truth by now. But the chief 
lesson we learn from history is that we do not learn. 
That fire burns should need no demonstration. 


Lessons To Be Learned 
If our world is to be rescued from where it is and 
raised to the place where God intends it should be, there 
are certain lessons both individuals and nations shall 
have to learn. 


First—Every person is a potential child of God 
even if he is an actual servant of the devil. 


Second—Every man should stand on his merit as a 
man, his worth as an individual, and not be penalized 
or jeopardized on account of his color, environment, or 
circumstance. In this respect we need to practice in 
our thinking of and acting toward others the truth that 
color is a surface matter. Color is only skin deep. Be- 
neath the skin of all of us there is the common human- 
ity with all its weakness and its strength. When the 
religion of Jesus Christ penetrates to the heart, the ex- 
ternals of man are decidedly secondary in importance. 
Race prejudice goes when Christ comes. His kingdom 
embraces all who confess Him before men. It is our 
confession of Him that counts, not the country where 
we live. It is our witness to Him and for Him that 
counts and not the wonders and achievements of our 
particular race or nation. 


Third—It may be hard for us but we must learn 
a broad tolerance toward men and nations. By this tol- 
erance we do not mean winking at the truth and com- 
promising with sin. We must learn to hate our own 
national sins as well as those of other nations. Hatred 
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of sin is consonant with loving sinners. Christ did both! 
How racially proud we are as nations as well as persons! 
We need tolerance of other nations’ points of view. 
Maybe our nation is as hard for others to understand as 
they are for us to understand. We must be broad enough 
to see the whole picture and to know that no one na- 
tion is that whole picture. 

Fourth—To tolerance we need to add intelligence and 
sympathetic understanding. Nations as well as persons 
have their inherited qualities, traditions, customs, and 
peculiarities. Understanding often supplants a curse 
with a caress. How often have we lamented, “If only 
I had known.” Let us seek to know and understand 
the members in the family of nations. Comity and am- 
ity will not come without it. 


Our Past Failures 

To say that we have failed to build a good world 
is to express it mildly. What is at the bottom of our 
miserable and crumbling world? Sin—personal, national 
and international. The actual animal in us has been 
unleashed while we have tied the hands of God with our 
international greed and narrowness. All nations have 
sinned in this respect. Wars are won and the peace 
that ensues splits the world to pieces. War is the arch 
stupidity of man and the quintessence of all evil. We 
will never learn to live in the world by bullets, but only 
by blessing. We will have to learn that, too. 


Only Way of Hope 

For interminable centuries man has tried to affect 
from without that which can be effected only from with- 
in. Leagues of nations, world courts of international 
justice, international disarmament conferences, and the 
like presume to do what cannot be done until man and 
more men have been changed in heart. Regeneration, 
being born again within from above, not legislation 


from without, is our only hope for a better world. Not 
until we prepare as persons and as nations the throne 
of peace, and place upon that super-throne the Prince 
of Peace will we ever know peace in our world. 


Business of the Church 

Here is where the Church has a stake in the wel- 
fare of the family of nations. Our world desperately 
needs God and His Church. The Church proclaims the 
Gospel of redeeming love and sustaining grace. When 
love displaces hate the solvent for our shattering world 
will have been found. The Church’s business is to do 
that. And our Christ is the only answer to the dilemma 
of a weary and distraught world. In Him alone is there 
possible a world fellowship of love, joy, peace, and 
mutual goodwill. He is the citadel and bulwark of all 
that is worthwhile and ennobling. But the world thus 
far has been too blind to see that. Men of all nations 
in whom Christ lives, moves, and has His Being—these 
are the hope and the only hope for a family fellowship 
of the nations in brotherhood under the Fatherhood of 
our great God. Science has made us neighbors geo- 
graphically but only God in Christ can make us live 
neighborly really. When the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ, 
then, and not until, shall mankind fill in fully God’s 
plan for man. Civilization’s divine ultimatum is Christ 
or chaos! We have heard this statement so much and 
have done so little about it! We have experienced the 
chaos long enough to know that our hope is in Christ. 
We decide as individuals and nations by the choices we 
make. God grant us the wisdom and courage to choose 
Jesus and His way of life for our wayward world. In 
Him is the nourishment for the nations and the healing 
balm for the hurts of our whole humanity. He wants 
to bless our bruised, battered, bleeding, benighted world. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S TOPICS FOR NOVEMBER 


Theme For The Month: “Count Your Blessings 


November 1, 1942 
Reformation Sunday 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS—“OUR CHURCH” 
Ephesians 4:11-16 
Rey. Russell Gaenzle, Kingston, N. Y. 


The Test of a Church Member 

When you were received into the membership of 
your church, you gave solemn promise to be a faithful 
member. It might be advisable for you to test your- 
self in order to determine whether or not you are keep- 
ing that promise. Although numerous tests could be 
suggested, there is one which will certainly establish 
the quality of your faithfulness and that is the answer to 
the question, “Do I go to church?” The third com- 
mandment which states, “Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy,” allows for only one interpretation, 
namely, Sunday is God’s day. Sunday belongs to God. 
Every Sunday belongs to God—not just every other 
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Sunday, or every third Sunday or good-weather Sun- 
day, but every Sunday. A man keeps the Sabbath day 
holy to the extent that he goes to church and hears 
God’s Word preached, taught and applied to his life. 


Excuses for Non-Attendance 


If you would be a faithful member, put off that day 
as long as possible, put it off forever when you say: “I 
do not go to church because I am too tired.” This is 
said by those who stay out on parties to the wee late 
hours and who feel they must catch up on sleep Sun- 
day mornings. Rey. J. William McCauley put it aptly 
when he said-that the social climb at two o’clock Sun- 
day morning seems more important to some than climb- 
ing the golden stairs of religious inspiration at 11:00 
o'clock. It is also said by those who have been cooped 
up in factory or office all week and who think when 
Sunday comes, they need: rest. One wonders, however, 
whether the person who takes all of God’s day and 
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spends it on rest for the body with no refreshing for the 
soul is as well fitted to carry the load during the next 
week as the person who divides the day between rest 
and worship. 

If you would be a faithful member, put off that 
day as long as possible, put it off forever when you say: 
“T do not go to church because I am too busy.” The 
car must be washed; the house must be painted; the 
garden must be dug; the dog’s hair must be plucked. 
And the only free time some folks seem to have is 
Sunday. During the week they are too busy. Jesus 
Christ was a busy Man. His ministry was so crowded 
with activity that He was going from morning till night. 
But He was not too busy to attend church. “He went 
up into the synagogue on Sabbath Day as His custom 


” 


was. 


If you would be a faithful member, put off that 
day as long as possible, put it off forever when you say: 
“I do not go to church because I was forced to go 
when I was young.” No doubt there are some who have 
acquired a dislike for the church because, against their 
wills, their parents insisted that they have an overdose 
of religion. The writer knows of a man whose father 
Was a minister and who threatened him with punish- 
ment if he failed to attend all services: Sundays, mid- 
week and special days. Now that man never shadows the 
doorsill of a church. However, for every man who never 
attends church because he was compelled to go as a 
boy, there are ten thousand who do not attend because 
they did not form the habit in their childhood. 


If you would be a faithful member, put off that 
day as long as possible, put it off forever, when you 
start to make excuses. Lord Kitchener, former general 
in the British army, when approached by a subordinate 
officer with reasons for not obeying an order, said: 
“Your reasons for not doing it are the best I ever heard; 
now go and do it.” Likewise, your excuses for not go- 
ing to church may be the best one could hear; but that 
does not release you from your promise. The test of a 
faithful member still is: “Do I go to church?” 


Influential Men to Whom the Church 
Was Indispensable 

Some of the finest men the world has known went 
to church. Church attendance meant as much to them 
as the achievement for which they are remembered. 
Michael Faraday was an English scientist who pioneered 
in the study of electricity and whose experiments be- 
came the basis for the practical development of electrici- 
ty. On one occasion he read a paper before the leading 
scientists of London. Later, just as the meeting was 
adjourning, no less a person than the King of England, 
who was present as a guest, made a motion to give him 
a vote of thanks. But Faraday was not there to receive 
the vote of thanks. He had slipped out to attend a 
prayer meeting in his church. John Wanamaker, whom 
we credit as the founder of the modern department store, 
once wrote: “For four years while postmaster general 
under the Harrison administration, I traveled nearly 
100,000 miles in order to be present each week at my 
own church. I have made it a rule of my life to be in 
my regular place each Sunday, believing that St Baul 
was correct when he said that we should not forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together.” Thus famous men 
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who tower like giants in their respective fields, answer a 
resounding ‘yes’ when they are asked: “Do you go 
to church?” Surely, we who play a much smaller part 
in human affairs can do no better.’ 


Benefits Derived from Church 

Why go to church? Because you need the church. 
When you get fed up with life and feel like quitting, 
you need the church’s message of strengthening power: 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy-laden 
and I will give you rest.’ When you are lonely, you 
need the church’s message of companionship: “Lo, I 
am with you always even unto the end of the world.” 
When you lose some dear one through death, you need 
the church’s message of comfort: “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for you.” 
When you are tempted to do what you should not, you 
need the church’s message of resistance: “Put on the 
whole armor of God that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.’ You need, too, the 
church’s message of redeeming grace through Jesus 
Christ. In every one of us is a deep hunger. From the 
ugliness of this world we look-up to a Beauty that 
haunts us. From the stains of our life we look up in re- 
morse to a Purity that will not let us go. From 
our incomplete knowledge we look up to a Truth that 
beckons us. Everyone longs for the more abundant 
life. Yet by reason of our own weakness we cannot 
lay hold of it. The church calls that weakness sin— 
a barrier which we ourselves cannot remove. How, 
then, remove sin? That was what Jesus Christ came to 
do. Through His sacrifice we have grace offered to us, 
grace which redeems us from our weakness and opens 
to us the life we seek. The message of the cross is the 
profoundest message that the church can bring. Some- 
times a preacher is asked: “Can I not be a good Chris- 
tian and not go to church?” Whenever the writer is 
asked that question, he replies by raising another: “The 
church being what it is, the church serving as it serves, 
how can a Christian do anything but go to church?” 
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November 8, 1942 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS—‘OUR HOME” 
Psalm, 128 
Rev. Russell Gaenzle, Kingston, N. Y. 


A Neglected Emphasis 


Nazareth! the town of Jesus’ boyhood and young 
manhood. Nazareth! the town where Jesus spent thirty 
out of the thirty-three years of His life. Nazareth! the 
town where Jesus grew in stature, wisdom and favor 
with God and man. Here is the place of all places to 
which we might expect the devotion of Christian hearts 
to turn. Here we might hope to find a beautiful church, 
dedicated to the memory of Him, Who forever immor- 
talized Nazareth. Yet, strangely enough, no church of 
any consequence was ever built in Nazareth. Religious 
art has also skipped over Nazareth. Moreover, in the 
hymnals we use from Sunday to Sunday where will you 
find any praise of Nazareth? Even the authors of the 
four Gospels are reticent about Nazareth. Out of the 
three decades of His life they mention only one inci- 
dent. And that has to do with His visit to the temple 
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in Jerusalem after which He is allowed to drop back 
into silence and we learn nothing further of Him for 
Not until He is thirty years old do we 
We call the eighteen years that 
the two appearances, “the silent 
years.’ The years in Nazareth were silent for the 
reason that nothing is recorded about them. It is, in- 
deed, a curious fact, the neglect by Christianity of 
Nazareth. It seems a pity that this should have hap- 
pened. For in this period Jesus’ ideals and purposes 
must have been taking shape. Although we have no 
information at our disposal, we can be confident that 
Jesus would never have been what He was without the 
influence of the Nazareth home. 


many years. 
again hear of Him. 
intervened between 


What We Owe To Our Home 

Back of practically every great man can be dis- 
covered parents who have been a constant inspiration. 
Had Nancy Lincoln not encouraged her son in his thirst 
for knowledge Abraham Lincoln probably would have 
remained a backwoodsman all his life. Had not her 
father imparted to her his deep sense of sympathy for 
all sorts and conditions of men, Jane Addams might 
never have become the outstanding social worker she 
was. Is it, then, too much to assume that Mary and 
Joseph were also an inspiration to Jesus? What would 
we not give to be able to penetrate the mystery that 
surrounds the Nazareth home! However, inasmuch as 
we do not have that ability, we can only imagine how 
it must have been. Perhaps, if we use our imagination 
we may arrive at an understanding of the Nazareth 
home which will give us a better appreciation of homes 
everywhere. 


The Home, a Character-building Force 

Mary and Joseph must have inspired Jesus to be 
honest. Jesus was genuine through and through. Had 
He consented to trim His message, He might have won 
the support of the religious leaders. But such tactics 
would have been dishonest. Accordingly He preferred 
their hostility rather than stoop to that. Jesus desired 
followers so that His work might be carried on and 
enlarged. But He would enlist no one on false pretense; 
He told the truth about the danger of discipleship. 
“Whosoever doth not take up his cross and come after 
Me, cannot be My disciple.’ Whence came this quality 
Jesus had? Surely the Nazareth home must have been 
accountable to some extent. Parents usually do have a 
hand in the making of men of integrity. It has been 
said about the character of Grover Cleveland: “In clear 
discernment of right and wrong, in moral fiber, in up- 
right doing, he is second to none. He holds honesty the 
one law of life.’ Mr. Cleveland has revealed the secret 
of that characteristic. When elected president of the 
United States, he wrote to his brother: “Do you know 
that if mother and father were alive, I would feel much 
safer? I have always thought their teachings had much 
to do with my success.” Thank God for honest par- 
ents! We need more of them because we need more 
honest sons. We are living in a generation when men 
mean “no” when they say “yes”, in a generation when 
men can no longer trust one another, when dictators 
pledge their word and then break it, when politicians 
sell their honor for bribes, when the man on the 
street is saying, “Everything’s a racket. I intend to 
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have a racket of my own and do some cleaning up.” 
The situation becomes doubly serious when we realize 
that without honesty civilization cannot endure. We can 
salute the Nazareth home of long ago and pray that 
more homes will follow in its train. 

Mary and Joseph must have inspired Jesus to be 
gentle. Jesus was never harsh or callous. He was al- 
together the gentlest soul who ever lived, so gentle that 
little children were glad to be taken up into His arms, 
so gentle that when He saw people sick and afflicted, 
He said: “Come unto Me all ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden and I will give you rest’, so gentle that 
when His enemies crushed His fondest dreams into de- 
feat and nailed Him to a cross He cried: “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” Mary and 
Joseph must come in for some share of credit. Wher- 
ever men display this quality of spirit, invariably it is 
due to the influence of the home. The modern home has 
a peculiar responsibility just here. We need more gentle 
parents because we need more gentle men—what with 
the age of the majority of criminals in this country 
around eighteen, what with the homes of Europe surren- 
dering their children to the state to be regimented into 
a fighting machine or the purpose of satisfying the 
ambitions of power-drunk leaders. The age of tooth and 
claw is not yet over. And the tragic part of the situa- 
tion is that it will never be over unless the youth of to- 
day, who will be the men of tomorrow, are taught in- 
creasingly instead of decreasingly the art of gentleness. 
Admitted this is a tremendous order to fill; but if it is 
not filled, life henceforth will hardly be worth the candle. 
It can be done, it must be done through the home. 
Again we can salute the Nazareth home and pray that 
more homes will follow in its train. 


The Home, a Source of Religious Awakening 

Mary and Joseph must have inspired Jesus to be 
religious. Jesus’ relationship to God was beautiful and 
intimate. He had the habit of arising a great while 
before day and departing into the desert place where 
alone He could commune with God. The supreme pur- 
pose to which He dedicated His life was the doing of 
God’s will. That the Nazareth home was a vital factor 
in initiating and developing His unique consciousness of 
God must be recognized. By contrast the modern home 
can claim the dubious distinction of being indifferent to 
and unconcerned about spiritual nurture. How true this 
statement is can be gathered from the fact that thirty 
million out of forty-five million young people and chil- 
dren in the United States under twenty-one years of age 
have had no religious training whatever; three out of 
every four untouched by the religious program of any 
Church. The new generation is being less and less 
grounded in the things of the spirit. The unhappy re- 
sult will be that when the youth of today reaches matur- 
ity, he will have to bear the heat and burden of life’s 
struggle without benefit of the finest asset man can 
have; namely, the strengthening power that derives 
from religion. Would that parents could be aroused to 
the urgency of a remark the last President Coolidge 
once made: “The greatest need of America is religion, 
a religion that is centered in the home.” May we salute 


the Nazareth home and pray that more homes will follow 
in its train. 
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November 15, 1942 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 
COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS: “OUR COUNTRY” 
Psalm 144 
Rev. Russell Gaenzle, Kingston, N. Y. 

Jesus’ Teaching About ’Man’s Duty To His State 

“Ts it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar?” When 
that question was put to Him, Jesus had the opportunity 
to declare His mind concerning a vexing problem of state 
with which the people of His day were confronted. He 
might have staked out a road and charted a map of 
political guidance. However, He refused to exploit the 
Opportunity and gave instead an altogether non-com- 
mittal answer. ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and unto God the things that are God’s.” 


Political Questions Are Temporary * 

The apparent evasiveness of Jesus can be under- 
stood only in light of the fact that however important 
they may appear to us, political questions are purely 
temporary. In a few years they pass into the realm of 
forgotten things. This question of tribute to Caesar, for 
instance, is dead. The claim of the Southern states to 
the right to secede from the Union—a great matter in 
its own day—is dead. Woman's suffrage—remember 
the discussion it stirred—is dead. Whether or not we 
should establish public schools—a bitter question a 
hundred years ago—is dead. 


Indeed, all the questions we call great, great often 
because we are so near to them, die with their settle- 
ment. They are as temporary as the dark passions they 
arouse. Jesus, however, believed His message to be time- 
less, not for one day only but for all days. If He had 
pronounced on any big questions that disturbed His own 
day, however timely His message would have been, He 
would no longer be timeless. That part of His message 
would have died with the occasion that prompted it and 
would have had no value for later people in later gen- 
erations. And so Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever because He deliberately steered clear 
from becoming involved in the question of tribute money 
to Caesar and other related questions. 


The Significance For the Church of Our Day 

Does that mean the Church shall preach and teach 
the timeless truth of Jesus without application .to the 
age in which we live? Shall the message of the Church 
be orientated upon lofty principles that do not get down 
to the brass tacks of day-by-day living? Shall the Church 
avoid and side-step the great political questions that 
confound us? Shall the Church talk about saving men 
from the power of temptation and say nothing about 
government officials who corrupt their high office by 
their dishonesty? Shall the Church talk about Christian 
freedom and say nothing about the insults and aspersions 
which government leaders cast upon those who disagree 
with the trend of this nation’s foreign policy? Granted 
that the preachers who hold aloof from the political 
storms of life have an easier and a more comfortable 
time of it. Is that why Jesus gave no concrete reply to 
the question about tribute money to Caesar? Did He 
want to be comfortable? If so, we could well wash our 
hands of discipleship for Jesus. If that is the burden 


* For the substance of this paragraph the writer is indebted to 
James Black’s, “The Dilemmas of Jesus,’’ chapter V. 
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of the modern Church’s message to men, then we might 
justifiably wish to see it put under lock and key and 
its services discontinued. 


Better People Make a Better Nation 

We can be sure, however, that Jesus did not mean 
to convey such an impression. Jesus was not dodging 
anything when He answered the question in the manner 
He did. Jesus put forth no program of action for the 
reason that men rather than programs were His chief 
concern. Men rather than political set-ups were the 
prime object of His ministry. Men, individual men, men, 
one by one, that’s where His interest was. The inward 
lives of men, not the outward framework that surrounded 
them was where Jesus laid the emphasis. The Jewish 
people of His time had the notion that theirs would be 
a better and a happier life, if somehow the grip of Rome 
could be broken and their own national independence 
achieved. Jesus knew, however, that it would never be 
more than a notion until they themselves were better 
men. In the long run it made no difference whether they 
were under Rome or any other kind of government. For 
Jesus the main issue was not giving tribute to Caesar, 
not in changed conditions; the main issue was changed 
men. Changed conditions can and will result only after 
men have been changed. 


When the State Usurps God’s Place In a Man’s Life 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” These words 
of the Master also bring out the thought that a man 
ought to be a good citizen. He means that we should 
give our full due to the powers that be and fulfill our 
duties to our country. Jesus was Himself a law-abiding 
citizen. At the trial no real evidence could be produced 
against Him as a disturber of the public order which 
fact inclined Pontius Pilate to let Him go free. Many 
of His parables have to do with the relation of king and 
subject; and it is significant to note that He is always 
on the side of loyalty. 

Consequently, Jesus makes it plain that we owe an 
obligation to the government under which we live. 
But, suppose Caesar becomes. God? Suppose Caesar 
is not satisfied with the things rendered him and wants 
the things of God? What if our loyalty to country and 
our loyalty to God come into conflict? Over in Germany 
the government has claimed the total man—his body, 
mind and spirit. It has frowned on ideas of love, 


brotherhood, goodwill, mercy, forgiveness—ideas you 
recognize as precious to the Christian religion. It has 
required that the Church be the tool of the state. Would 


Jesus say in that case, “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s?” or would He stand by Martin Nie- 
moller who went to concentration camp rather than yield 
to the Reich Church Policies? Over in Japan the goy- 
ernment has lately revived the practice of emperor wor- 
ship. Legend has it that the emperor’s family which 
has reigned in unbroken succession for 2,600 years had 
its origin in the sun goddess which therefore makes the 
emperor a god. By government decree that legend has 
now become a fact. On the streets of Japanese cities are 
signs which read, “In streetcars, motor cars or walking, 
without fail bow and worship when you pass an entrance 
to the imperial palace.” Upon rising in the morning 
all citizens of Japan are expected to turn toward Tokyo 
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as a Mohammedan turns towards Mecca and bow in 
worship of the emperor. Denial of the emperor’s divin- 
ity is a crime that is severly punished. When the Epis- 
copal Church in Japan revised its prayer-book recently 
it was compelled to omit the phrase, “King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords”, because that phrase can describe 
only the emperor. Would Jesus say to the Japanese 
Christians, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's’? or would He smile with approval upon the 
Japanese Christian minister, Osaka, who was so badly 
beaten that he is crippled for life because he refused to 
bend his knee to any image sacred to Caesar? One can 
be certain as to where the choice of Jesus would be, when 
the state interferes with religion. Jesus would say, “You 
must obey God rather than men.” There is a higher law 
than the written law of the state; it is the unwritten law 
of God which speaks through a man’s heart and con- 
science. It is to this law that we owe prior allegiance. 
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November 22, 1942 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
STEWARDSHIP OF OUR GIFTS 
1 Corinthians 16:1-12 
Rey. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Is Time? 

What is time? What difference does it make as to 
. what you do with it and how you use it? There is an 
abundance of it, no end of it. However, time has worth 
and value. It is a value for which an accounting must 
be given. You are responsible, not only for the silver 
and gold, the talents and abilities, the materials and 
possesions which you have, but for time. Time is some- 
thing valuable. Time dispenses rewards and punish- 
ments as it goes along. He who budgets and uses it 
sinfully, wantonly, or wastefully must bear the ill ef- 
fects which follow misuse. 


The Challenge of Leisure 

What can we do with spare moments? 

Waste materials in the industrial world have almost 
ceased to be. Sawdust was once thrown away or burned. 
Now it is made into plastic wood, used for floors, parti- 
tions, shelves and the like. Woolen and linen rags are 
used up in various ways, metals melted over again. 

How can we budget and invest spare moments, per- 
haps now utterly wasted. A few minutes for Bible read- 
ing and prayer. A ten minute call on a shut-in or bring 
a cheery message to a sick friend and brighten some- 
one’s day without taking time from the necessary work. 

The practice of some worth-while hobby. Have a 
worth-while conversation that will be an investment in 
useful activity. 


A Serious Matter 

Time means much. It offers such splendid oppor- 
tunities. It is fraught with such great possibilities. By 
budgeting time and by its right use, what marvelous 
things man has been able to do. It is well for us to con- 
sider the seriousness of time, how soon it may end 
and then if time has been wasted. 

When we speak of time wasted, that does not mean 
that every hour and every minute shall be filled with 
one serious thing and labor after another, that there 
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should be no time given to rest and recreation. It does 
mean that time shall not be used for purposes and works 
which are ignoble, base, mean or sinful. 

Time has come from God and belongs to Him and 
He has given it so that in whatsoever we do or howso- 
ever we spend it shall be beneficent in its effects unto 
ourselves and others. 

The body will not grow strong unless we devote 
some time in the development of its various parts and 
build it so that it may be sound in all its members, eff- 
cient for the Master’s service. 


The Accounting 

The stewardship of life necessarily underlies stew- 
ardship of possessions. There can be no true steward- 
ship of possessions from the Christian standpoint unless 
there is a stewardship of life. 

Just as faith must be the basis for good works, if 
they are to be acceptable before God, so consecration 
of life must be the basis for the consecration of posses- 
sions. As works are the test of faith so stewardship of 
possessions is the test of the stewardship of life. 

The simplest, surest, most obvious and scriptural 
test of a person, whether he is Christian or not, is to 
find where his treasure is, for there you find his heart. 

A man puts his treasures into revelry, sinful pur- 
suits, pride of life. Where is his heart? 

A man lays up treasures upon earth in selfishness. 
Where is his heart? 

A man seeks first the Kingdom of God, spending and 
being spent in order to lay up treasures of joy, love, life 
in this world and the world to come. Where is his heart? 

Jesus does not require us to cast off property and 
business and loved ones. He does demand that we use 
them all and consider all things in their application to 
our Christian service and God’s kingdom. While we 
sing and pray and say, “In God we live and move and 
have our being,’ we ought to live it. 


The Talents All Youth Possess 

It is a mistaken notion that youth entertain about 
the talents they do not possess. While it is the com- 
mon “cocky notion” of many youth that they are 
“superior beings,” on the other hand, there is as much 
wrong in under-rating our talents as youth, as in over- 
rating them. You do have many fine talents, youth- 
talents that are peculiarly yours and not possessed by 
adults. What are they? 

1. Courage. Youth is unafraid. Young Christians 
are often ready to attack a task before which older folk 
hesitate: Why, our own United Lutheran Church is the 
direct outcome of the courage of the youth of years ago. 
And the greater tasks of tomorrow in our Church will 
demand a similar courage on the part of youth. 

Don’t get it into your heads that courage is needed 
only for deeds of a heroic kind. It is needed far more 
in everyday life. Standing up nobly against the glam-. 
orous evils and false standards of today calls for a 
moral and spiritual courage far greater than a mere 
physical courage of the battlefield. 

2. Enthusiasm. That unconquerable spirit is yours. 
While you have it, use it, for it dims with age. I have 
always argued for a teaming up of youth and old age 
in Church work, because of the results of such a union. 
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Youth supplies the enthusiasm, age the caution, and the 
two together keep a church alive. 


Success is often due less to ability than to unbound- 
ing enthusiasm. I heard a pastor in Kansas, after loss 
by drowning of a young man who was a great helper 
to him in church work, but who in his over-enthusiasm 
did a lot of things that caused him considerable worry, 
remark: “How I wish I had him back, for now I have 
greater worry without him.” 


3. Physical strength. Most young people are 
strong. They have an abundance of life to bring to the 
service of the King. Youth may lay its strength at His 
feet, or it may waste it in selfishness or in sin. 


4. Mental powers. This is another asset of youth. 
With the advantages enjoyed these days in school youth 
is in a position to develop minds alert to the call of 
service for the Lord. No field of endeavor demands 
keener mental powers than the Church affords. 


5. Social opportunities. Youth is continually min- 
gling with others—in school, at play, in the church. Are 
you using these contacts to “speak a good word for 
Jesus” by a positive show of Christian faith and prac- 
tice? 

What other talents do you possess that rightly be- 
long to jesus? 


Use of Wealth 

The matter of the use of wealth by Christians and 
its relation to their Christian lives and service is ex- 
ceedingly grave and serious. God forbid that posses- 
sions, any amount of possessions, should take Christ’s 
place in our hearts and keep us out of God’s Kingdom. 

Every intelligent person knows how inadequately the 
Church is supported. He also knows how a majority 
of Christians manifest a most selfish, niggardly attitude 
in their support of the things of God. 

The Church of Christ, the work of the kingdom of 
heaven are placed by American people about on a par 
with chewing gum, candy and other luxuries. Chris- 
tians themselves are often the napkins in which God’s 
good is wrapped. 

The matter of budgeting our possessions has not 
received proper consideration by individuals. The miser- 
able response of many Christians in giving to the Church 
in its service is due to thoughtlessness, ignorance and 
habit. The habit of selfish saving and holding is about 
as hard to overcome as that of drunkenness, and is a 
vice almost as greatly to be condemned. 


A Definite Portion 

In our Christian giving there should be a rendering 
of a definite portion of our income. Week by week, 
year by year, we are required to render an account of 
our stewardship. It is well enough to provide in a way 
that will be well pleasing to God as to what shall be- 
come of possessions after death. But God expects us 
to meet the calls of Christ and His work day by day as 
He prospers us. 

Of a truth Jesus shall say to those who have been 
faithful in their accounting to Him, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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November 29, 1942 
First Sunday in Advent 
COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS: “OUR WORLD” 
Psalm 65 
Rev. Russell Gaenzle, Kingston, N. Y. 


Present World Conditions and the Goodness of God 

“Behold the birds of the Heaven; they sow not, 
neither do they reap . and your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not of much more value than 
they?” If this be true why doesn’t God do something 
for the unfortunate people in conquered lands across the 
sea who through no fault of their own can look forward 
to a winter of dire want and maybe, starvation? “O 
Thou, our God, Thou sittest on the throne; Thou hast 
rebuked the nations, Thou hast destroyed the wicked.” 
If this be true, why doesn’t God do something about 
confounding the wickedness of men today? For wick- 
edness is rampant. Japan ravages China; Germany tram- 
ples her helpless, would-be neutral neighbors. And what 
is God doing about it? “God is love.’ If this be true, 
why doesn’t God do something about the war which is 
the utter antithesis of love? Where is God anyhow? 
Doesn’t He care? Our faith is put to a severe testing. 
It is tremendously difficult to reconcile what is hap- 
pening today to the idea of God with which Christianity 
has familiarized us. We feel it only right to expect God 
to do something about the woes of the world. Upon 
the church devolves the duty of declaring that God is 
here doing something about it. Unless such a declara- 
tion can be made unhesitatingly the Christian religion 
must stand forever discredited. There are at least three 
ways for discerning the activity of God in the present 
crisis in human affairs. 


The God Who Suffers 

God is here now suffering. “There is no place where 
earth’s sorrows are more felt than up in heaven.” That 
hymn verse affords us an insight into the nature of God. 
It tells us that God has pain when we have pain, that 
He suffers, when we suffer. Surely, then, as God looks 
down on earth today, He must be saddened beyond 
measure by what He sees. Whatever misery and grief 
the war brings upon its victims, they can be matched 
only by the misery and grief that lies close to the 
heart of God. Eugene Debs once said: “Years ago I 
recognized my kinship with all human beings and I made 
up my mind that I was not one bit better than the 
meanest on earth. I said then and I say now, while 
there is a criminal class I am of it, while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” If men at their best have 
that feeling of kinship, can we attribute to God a lesser 
feeling? Mencius, an emperor of ancient China, the em- 
peror who first built dikes along the rivers of China, 
said: “I feel personally responsible for every man and 
woman who drown in China.’ If the finest of human 
character is endowed with such a sense of responsibility, 
can we withhold from the divine character of God a 
similar sense of responsibility? What men suffer here 
is but a reflection of the anguish God endures on man’s 
behalf. Should we be unable to believe that about God, 
we could no longer worship Him and give Him our 
loyalty. We can find the eternal symbol of a suffering 
God in the cross, the cross which has become high and 
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lifted up with power and grace only because God 
through His Son, Jesus Christ, took upon Himself the 
burden of human suffering. 


Man’s Extremity, God’s Opportunity * 


God is here now, succeeding, not failing. Although 
God is often hindered from having His will done on 
earth, He is never altogether defeated. In a strange, 
mysterious way God is somehow able to use the wicked- 
ness of men to further His purposes. Leslie Weather- 
head tells about a man who, working in a paper factory, 
one day ignorantly refrained from putting into a mix- 
ture that was to be made into fine writing paper, a 
certain essential chemical ingredient. The product was 
useless for writing purposes and it appeared to be a 
loss of time and material. But the employer took a 
sample of the spoiled writing paper and studied it. 
When he tried to write on it the ink ran into wide blurs 
and the paper absorbed it. Suddenly an idea came to 
him. Instead of the bothersome fine sand everywhere 
used to dry the written page, why not use this sup- 
posedly spoiled product? And thus blotting paper came 
into common use. The employee failed to do the will 
of the employer and the expected result was not real- 
ized. But, the faulty product was used by the em- 
ployer for a greater purpose than had yet been dreamed 
of. In a much greater degree God uses the mistakes 
and wrong doings of men to achieve ends we could 
never dream of attaining—and thus God succeeds. Men 
are busily engaged in wrecking the world. Nothing they 
are doing can possibly be defined as the will of God. 
Yet out of it all God can and does build a better world. 
During the opening months of the war, an English sol- 
lier was trying to nurse back to life a German with 
whom he found himself in a shell hole. When the Ger- 
man soldier was finally able to speak, he said: “Strange, 
isn’t it? If we had met out there, you would have tried 
to kill me for the sake of the Motherland and I would 
have tried to kill you for the sake of the Fatherland 
and here you are trying to save me for the sake of the 
Brotherland.” It is incidents like that which sow the 
seed out of which will eventually grow a better world, 


* For substance of this paragraph the writer is indebted to 
“What on Earth Is God Doing?” by Henry Crane, Christian Cen- 
tury, June 12, 1940, 


a world of brotherhood in which wars will be no more. 
Last Spring a year ago Dr. Roswell Barnes of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches returned from Europe on a 
trip of goodwill and understanding to the churches of 
the belligerant countries. He told that even in the 
midst of war a bond of unity exists between the Chris- 
tian men and women across the boundaries which it is 
hoped will exert a helpful influence when peace shall 
come again. It is experiences like that which are a pre- 
lude to a better world where religious differences are 
overcome and the church is destined to become what it 
was intended to be, the agency “to stand undaunted 
amidst the shattered fragments of humanity and to 
work tirelessly for the healing of nations.” If that can 
happen the tragedy of the present time is not entirely 
wasted. That, of course, is not to say that only through 
tragedy can God build a better world. But it is to say 
what the Bible says, that God can make the wrath of 
men to praise Him. 
The God Who Seeks Our Cooperation 
God is here seeking for man’s cooperation, search- 

ing for those who will consent to serve as His co- 
workers. If His Kingdom is to be established and the 
world moulded more nearly to His heart’s desire, God 
must have the support and assistance of men and women, 
completely committed to the doing of His will. God 
is pleading for our help in order that His plans for 
humanity might be finally consummated. The issue for 
us to decide is—are we ready to share in His task? 
Great consequences hinge upon our answer. 

Christ has no hands but our hands 

To do His work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 

To lead men in His way; 

He has no tongues but our tongues 

To tell men how He died; 


He has no help but our help 
To bring them to His side. 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than His? 

What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is? 

What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things His lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help Him 
And hasten His return? 
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LUTHER LeAcus 


The Luther league Review 
The Luther league Topics 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps 


These are your official Luther League publications to be used 


by your League. Your group cannot afford to be without several 
copies circulating among its members. 


What do you say—shall we fill your order for ........... copies? 


__ send your order with check or money order for same and we 
will fill your order promptly. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


40% PROFIT FOR YOUR LEAGUE! 


Already Installed in Over 300 Churches 


The metal display rack will operate itself since mem- 
bers will drop a nickel in the slot and take a copy of 
the paper on leaving the church. 


You pay Three Cents a copy. 
You get Five Cents a copy. 


The display rack is given FREE with a subscription 
for TEN copies or more for ONE year, at Three Cents 
a copy, payable annually or quarterly in advance. Orders 
including the display rack must be for one year and can- 


The ladies are doing 
very well with their 
20 copies a week. 

—wWrites a pastor. 


not be cancelled during the year. 


Write for information 


THE LUTHERAN 


Circulation Department 


13th and Spruce Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICE TODAY—BETTER CHURCH TOMORROW 


NEWS! 


Eighth Annual Convention of Michigan Synod Luther League, September 5-7, 1942 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Synod Luther League Convention 


The Luther League of the Michigan Synod held its Eighth An- 
nual Convention at Waldenwoods, near Hartland, on September 5th, 
6th and 7th. The Convention was well attended, there being present 
130 leaguers from all over southern Michigan. The theme of the 
convention was “Fa'th for Our Day.” 

The speakers for the convention presented well many points per- 
taining to the theme, amd gave the young people much spiritual 
food. The speakers were: Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., of Sterling, 
Illinois; Rev. Claudius E. Jensen, of Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. 
William H. Patrick, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., who is the treasurer 
of the Luther League of America; and, in the absence of Rev. 
Clarence M. Alexander, of Hillsdale, Rev. V. E. Kotter, of Detroit. 

The convention opened with a “Fellowship and Social Hour,” 
in charge of Ernest Woike, of Detroit. During this session games 
and stunts were presented to get the Leaguers acquainted. 

A Sunrise Communion Service was held ‘early Sunday morning 
with Rev. C. R. Gesell, of Jackson, as_liturgist. Rey. Jensen 
preached the sermon on the sub-theme, “What It Means to Be a 
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Christian.’ A solo, ‘The Twenty-Third Psalm,” was sung by 
Robert Gatzke, of Detroit. A Bible study class was led by Mr. 
Albert LeMon, of Pontiac, in the absence of Robert Krasa, of 
Detroit, who along with many others of the members of the Luther 
League has answered the call of his country. Mr. and Mrs. LeMon 
were the convention chaperons, 


Three mew Leagues were accepted into the state and national 
organizations at this convention. 


The new officers who were elected at the business meeting are 
as follows: President, Cleon Wellington, Three Rivers; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Grass, Detroit; Recording Secretary, LeVon Peter- 
son, Ann Arbor; Corresponding Secretary, Wayne St. John, Three 
Rivers; Treasurer, Marian Ryberg, Detroit; and Pastor Advisor, Rey. 
C. F. Stickles, Detroit. 

An Intermediate Story-telling contest was held, but with only 
two entrants: Miss Arlene Madsen, of Detroit, who won first place 
for her presentation of the life of Muhlenberg; and Miss Phyllis 
Heinz, of Detroit, who told the story of the life of Father Heyer. 


Wm. H. Patrick spoke on the sub-theme, ‘‘Faith in Others,” 
giving many examples of how we put our faith in others in our 
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every-day life. Mr, Patrick, or as he is called by the Leaguers 
“Uncle Pat,” also told of the work of the Luther League national 
organization, and of the National Convention to be held in Rochester, 
New York, next summer. 

On Sunday evening a campfire was held in the woods. At 
this time there was a hymn-sing in which everyone took part, at the 
close of which a short but very impressive prayer service was given. 


Rey. E. G. Berger was the musical leader of the convention, 
and led the Convention Choir in a musicale on Monday afternoon. 


Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., delivered the final address of the 
convention on the theme, “Great Is Thy Faith.” Rev. Keck is a 
wonderful speaker, and the Luther League was indeed very fortu- 
nate in having him at this meeting. 

Several shorter devotional meetings were held during the con- 
vention, and also two discussion groups for “ironing out’’ some of 


the prob’ems of the local leagues. 
WAYNE ST. JOHN 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Opening Session 32nd Annual Convention 
The first session of the 32nd Annual Convention of the Luther 
League of South Carolina opened at 8:00 P. M. Monday, August 
24th at a banquet held in the social hall of Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Newberry. Mr. James E. Kinard presided as toastmaster. 
After the invocation by Rev. Frederick Schott, convention chaplain, 
the convention was opened by the President, Mr. Archie Dodgen. 


Welcome 

In welcoming the Leaguers Miss Margaret Paysinger, President 
of Newberry District said: ‘The Newberry District is indeed happy 
to be your host at this thirty-second annual convention. If we had 
the thousand hands of the giant of Greek mythology we would 
extend them all to you in a cordial welcome! Let us know if 
there are any courtesies that we can render you.” Mr. Richard 
Fritz responded to this cordial welcome. 


Rev. Voight Cromer, pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Hickory, N. C., gave the first of his series of addresses on 
“Vital Victory,” with “Victory Through Vision,” using as_ his 
theme verse, ‘For this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” The Christian must have three visions, first a 
vision of God, he must keep his eye on God; second, he must have 
a vision of the worth of the soul of man, be he friend or foe, he 
must remember that in God’s sight the value of a man’s soul is 
still inestimable, in this world where human life has become miser- 
ably cheap. Third, he must have a vision of a mission to pursue, 
for the destiny of a boy or girl in life is determined by the dreams 
he dreams. 


The second session was opened at 9:00 A. M. Tuesday. After 
devotions, Rev. Schott presented a meditation on ‘‘Death the Vic- 
tim.” 

Representative from Luther League of America 

Mrs. Charles E. Davis, Educational Secretary of the Luther 
League of America, brought greetings from the National League 
and its office in Philadelphia. She used as her topic “Our Task 
Today,’’ and using the terms of today, she said that our Church 
must have priority and that we as Leaguers should use this priority 
on the religious life of our men in the service, Concerning our 
home defense, she said that military preparedness is not enough, 
we need preparedness undergirded with Christ. It is the duty of 
those at home to strengthen our home defense by keeping our 
faith strong and active. She extended an invitation to the Luther 
League of South Carolina to come to the National Convention to 
be held in Rochester, New York, July 2-6, 1943. 


Discussion Groups 

Mr. Clayton Kleckley, State Educational Secretary, brought a 
message on “Victory Through Education.” After the business ses- 
sion discussion groups were held as follows: ‘‘Moral Standards in 
an Uprooted World,’ Rev. Carl Caughman. “The Aftefmath of 
War,” Mrs. Charles E. Davis. ‘‘From Problems to Peace,” Rev. 
Edgar Zeigler. 

At the afternoon session Miss Mary Rude, Missionary Secretary, 
was heard in ‘Victory Through Missions.” At this time greetings 
from other organizations of the Church were brought. 


Fourth Session 

The fourth session was held at 7:00 P. M. in the Margaret 
Hunter Park. Rev. Schott led the vespers. ‘Victory Through 
Vigorous Living’ was the subject of the second address by Rev. 
Voigt Cromer. Taking Paul’s statement ‘Whereupon I was not 
disobedient unto the Heavenly vision : . .’’ as the basis of his 
talk. Too many of us are more anxious to escape than to enjoy 
work, but vigor requires honest labor and service. 


“We need Vigorous Living to give a note of reality to our 
religion,” Rev. Cromer stated further. “The man is vigorous who 
not only says what Christ has done but also does what Christ has 
said. Nothing takes priority over the simple duty God has given 
man to do.” Entertainment in the form of a picnic was enjoyed 
by everyone. 
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Fifth Session 


Wednesday, August 26, 9:00 A. M., fifth session. In this 
morning’s session Rev. Cromer concluded his series with a develop- 
ment of Victory Through Values. Christ’s followers have a different 
set of values than those of the world and our values are lasting 
ones. Our common conception of values includes: 1. Money, which 
Rev. Cromer pointed out can only be of value when it is the servant 
of man and not the master; 2. Fame, which is fickle and fleeting 
and should be but a by-product of the real value; 3. Pleasures, 
which must be pursued intelligently; 4. Power, real power is not 
over people but with people; 5. Virtue is the value we must place 
store in. Without it any other prize is worthless. 

Rev. John McCullough presented the work of the Life Service 
Department in his talk ‘‘Victory Through the Life Service De- 
partment.’? Four crosses were added to the Life Service Flag for 
the following men entering the Gospel ministry: Rev. Walter Davis, 
Rev. John Wessinger, Rey. John B. McCullough, and Rev. David 
Frontis Johnson. 


At the business session it was voted that the South Carolina 
Luther League become a Sustaining Member. 


A total of 210 delegates and visitors attended and the conven- 
tion was thought to be a most successful one. 


Officers for the year 1942-1943 are as follows: President, 
Clara Shealy; Vice-President, Theo Frick; Recording Secretary, 
Armand Bodie; Statistical Secretary, Robert Stoudemire; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Jeanette Coyner; Treasurer, Robert Meynardie; 
Educational Secretary, Clayton Kleckley; Life Service Secretary, 
Margaret Paysinger; Missionary Secretary, Mary Rude; Interme- 
mediate Secretary, Margaret Wolff; Publicity Secretary, Margaret 
Vogel; Executive Secretary, Richard Fritz; Archivist, Martha Barre. 
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MINNESOTA 


: Annual Convention of the Minnesota Luther League 

The Forty-fourth annual convention of the Minnesota State 
Luther League was held September 5th, 6th and 7th at St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. The annual banquet was held on 
Saturday evening in the church parlors with Mary Iverson of 


Fargo, N. D., State Secretary as toastmistress. The speaker of 
the evening was Rev. Carl Tambert of Reformation Church, St. 
Paul, who spoke on ‘‘Our Victorious Faith’ based on the con- 


vention theme: “Victory through Faith” 
Tambert stressed the importance of being a Bible student and 
stated, ‘“‘We’ll never be strong in faith until we are strong in 
Scriptural history.”’ There were 160 at the banquet, with a good 
representation of pastors which was much appreciated by the leaguers 
in view of the fact that it was Saturday night, a busy time for 
the pastors. A picture, Sallman’s ‘‘Head of Christ” was pre- 
sented to St. Mark’s league of Fargo for having the largest delegation 
coming the longest way. Fargo had 14 present all through the con- 
vention, headed by their genial pastor and his wife, the Ihlenfelds. 

Sunday morning’s service was conducted by Rev. John Sim- 
mons. pastor of St. Mark’s and the afternoon session was conducted 
by Rev. Reuben Youngdahl. His. topic, ‘‘Faith, Our Fortress,’ was 
very timely and led to a very fine open forum. Pastor Youngdahl 
stressed the value of daily devotions as a “fortress’’ and said, ‘‘Ten 
minutes with God is better than 10 years studying about God.” 
After this session the delegates gathered for the annual convention 
picture. 


(I John 5:4). Pastor 


The election of officers resulted in the unanimous re-election of 
President Eugene Spika, of St. John’s, Minneapolis; Vice-President, 
Douglas Erickson, of Grand Forks; Corresponding Secretary, Shir- 
ley Kienholz, of Fargo; Recording Secretary, Virginia Mae Nelson, 
of St. John’s, Minneapolis and Richard Engdahl (convention chair- 
man), of St. John’s, Minneapolis, was elected treasurer. Life Serv- 
ice award pins were presented to the following for outstanding 
services during the past year: Martha Moehring of Montevideo; D. 
Gorham Carlson of St. John’s, Minneapolis; Herbert Mueller of 
Swanburg; James Davis of Mt. Carmel, Minneapolis and Marilyn 
Chelstrom of St. Mark’s, Minneapolis. George Dressler directed 
the convention choir which sang at the candlelight communion sery- 
ice on Sunday evening. At this service the officers were installed 
and a very impressive sermon was delivered by Dr. P. H. Roth, 
President of Northwestern Seminary. 


Monday morning at 6:30 the Leaguers assembled for an early 
morning breakfast and devotions at Glenwood Park. Sessions at 
the church began with an address by Mrs. Arthur Lilley, a former 
Red Cross nurse in Egypt. Her topic, “Living in Faith” was 
presented through her own autobiography. The closing session was 
conducted in connection with the noon Iuncheon. An impressive 
service entitled ‘March of Triumph” was arranged by Virginia Mae 
Nelson and presented a cross section of the state Leaguers. Salem 
League of Minneapolis received a plaque of The Lord’s Prayer for 
having the largest delegation of Leaguers all through the convention. 
With the singing of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” a very successful 
convention was brought to a close. 

MARTHA MOEHRING 
Publicity Chairman 
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47th Annual Convention of The Luther League of New Jersey, September 5-7, 1942 


NEW JERSEY 


The 47th Annual Convention of The Luther League of New 
Jersey was held over Labor Day Week End, September 5th to 7th, 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Teaneck, Rev. Albert P. Stauder- 
man, pastor, and was attended by 176 Leaguers. In accordance with 
our usual custom in New Jersey, those Leaguers who could not 
commute each day, were housed and provided with breakfast by 
members of the host congregation. About 100 delegates were ac- 
commodated in this way. 


Opening Session 

The Convention opened with a Twilight Devotional Service at 
5:30 P. M. on Saturday at which Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, President 
of The Luther League of America, spoke. After supper the 
opening Church Service was held with Dr. Gustave W. Weber of 
Pottstown, Pa., speaking on the first portion of our theme, “A 
Changeless Christ In Times Like These—His Message of Faith.” 
On Saturday night recreation was provided in the Church School 
Hall. We were entertained by an accordion player, a magician, and 
Singing. Bergen District and Central District brought many laughs 
with their skits and the day was concluded with punch and cookies 
for refreshments. 


Communion Service 


At 10:00 A. M. on Sunday morning a Communion Service was 
held during which the speaker was Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Professor 
of Practical Theology at The Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, who spoke on the second part of the theme, “A 
Changeless Christ In Times Like These—His Message of Service.” 
Holy Communion was received by 140 Luther Leaguers. After 
Sunday Dinner three discussion groups were held for Young Peo- 
ples and Senior Leagues. The first one on “Luther League Fi- 
nances’’ was led by Miss Connie Strandwitz, Representative of The 
Luther League of America. Another on ‘‘Social Missions’ was lead 
by Rev. Harold Haas, our Past President and now Assistant Social 
Missions Pastor at the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Rochester, 
N. Y. The final discussion class was led by Rev. Albert P. 
Stauderman, whose topic was “A Christian Basis For A Just And 
Durable Peace.” At 4:30 a pilgrimage was conducted to The Old 
Lutheran Church Site in Teaneck in commemoration of the Muhlen- 
berg Bi-Centennial. A Lutheran Church stood on this site from 
1704 to 1776 and was once served by Henry Muhlenberg. At this 
service Rev. Charles K. Fegley spoke on the topic ‘‘Planted and 
Transplanted.” Following this memorial service a steak roast was 
held in the Teaneck Central Park Grove. 


Business Session—Dedication of Life Service Flag 


Monday’s sessions opened with Quiet Moments at 9:00 A. M. 
when our Convention Chaplain, Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, of Dumont, 
spoke to us about “The Changeless Christ In Times Like These.” 
Rey. Sterner also served as liturgist at other services. The first 
part of our Business Meeting was then conducted. After Luncheon 
our convention photograph was taken, a copy of which accompanies 
this news report. Our afternoon session began with the dedication 
of a Life Service Flag on which four crosses were placed in honor 
of New Jersey Leaguers serving in the ministry. Following this 
the Business Meeting was concluded. Our annual banquet was 
held at 6:00 P. M. with Dr. Paul C. White as toastmaster. The 
tables were decorated in red, white, and blue. The background for 
the speakers’ table was a hand painting of the Statue of Liberty 
with American Flag on one side and a Christian Flag on the 
other. Small candles were used as favors which were lighted at the 
close of the banquet when the 200 present sang the National 
Anthem. The closing service was held at 8:00 P. M. and the 
speaker was Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, Associate General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
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who spoke on the final portion of our theme ‘‘A Changless Christ 
in Times Like These—His Message of Hope.’”’ At the close of 
this service the new officers were installed at a Candlelight Service 
and the convention was closed with a Friendship Parting Circle 
conducted by our Intermediate Secretary, Miss Laura Vroom. 


Service Men Recognized 


We were happy to have with us three soldiers and two sailors 
-ut missed our President, Nicholas Friday, a corporal in the United 
States Army at Camp Croft, S. C. 


New Officers 


New officers for the coming year are: President, Edward Kruse; 
Vice-President, Ethel Johnson; Corresponding Secretary, Katherine 
Adams; Recording Secretary, Anna Voigt; Treasurer, Walter Mor- 
ton; Educational Secretary, Charles Stockfish; Life Sérvice Secre- 


_tary, Laura Weibel; Missionary Secretary, Ida Jorgensen; Twelve 


Point Program Secretary, Ruth Holl; Intermediate Secretary, Laura 
Vroom; Extension Secretary, Ann Duris; Publicity Secretary, Ann 
Hetzer; and Service Projects Chairman, Anna Zophs. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD A. KRUSE 


President 
kkk 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. Ducker Visits the West Coast 
The Southern California District Luther League was privileged 
to have a member of the Philadelphia staff of the Luther League of 
America on its territory during August. Many meetings were 
scheduled and attended by the Leaguers to meet and hear Rey. 
Ducker. All who came gained a better knowledge of the program 
and were inspired by the remarks of Rev. Ducker. 


Eighteen Congregations Contacted 

Rev. Ducker contacted 18 of the 22 congregations in the 
Southern Conference at Phoenix, Pasadena, Huntington Park, Glen- 
dale, San Bernardino, Alhambra, Los Angeles, San Diego, Holly- 
wood. He spoke over the Blue Network and preached in three 
churches. Meetings with the pastors were arranged and discussion 
meetings were held. All thoroughly enjoyed this first contact in 3 
years with a staff member of the Luther League of America. 


Quarterly Convention 
The Quarterly convention was held during Rev. Ducker’s pres- 
ence at Pasadena. A splendid group were in attendance, especially 
of Intermediates. The November convention will be held at the 
First Church in Los Angeles. A picnic for the District was held 
at Ecko Park, Los Angeles, September 20th. 


New Missionary Project 
The District is sponsoring another missionary project for the 
coming year, having reached its goal on the Indian project some- 
time ago. The district is to supply Bibles and books for the 
Lutheran Service Center at San Diego. This project will last only 
one year so that we may again accept the National project after 


the 1943 convention. 
Men in Service 


We too, are feeling the loss of our leaders to the Armed 
Services. We are proud of the boys who are going and endeavor 
to follow them with our prayers and correspondence and League 


papers. 
—HOWARD L. LOGAN 
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MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Luther League of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the adjacent States began its year’s activities 
with a President’s Conference which was held at the Americus Hotel 
in Allentown on September 12th and 13th. All of the Conferences 
were represented. Plans of the work of the Departments were pre- 
sented by each respective Secretary, and also the Conference program 
and problems were discussed. 


The next activity will be the Worker’s Conference, which 
all Conference Departmental Secretaries and Officers are urged to 
attend. This Conference will be held in Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, on October 3rd; with an afternoon session at 3:00 
P. M., a Fellowship Dinner at 5:30 P. M. at which time the Rey. 
Charles P. Cressman will speak; followed by brief departmental 
resumes. 


Plans for the Fourth Annual Convention of this organization are 
being discussed. President Hildebrand appointed the following Synod- 
ical Convention Committee: Mrs. Howard Turkheimer, Miss Edna 
Yeagel, Miss Anna Schlegel, Miss Esther Bachofer, Eugene Geiger, 
Mrs. M. L. Wahrmann and Luther Killian. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Synodical Luther League Ho!ds Fourth Annual Convention 


Camp Nawakwa 


“For God So Loved’? was the theme of the 45th Annual Con- 
vention of the Central Pennsylvania Synodical Luther League as- 
sembled at Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa., on August 30, 31, 
Sept. 1 and 2, 1942. The Convention Chaplain was Rev. John D. 
Foerster, President of the Alumni Association. 


Sunday Evening 


The first service was held on Sunday evening. Rev. L. W. 
Slifer, returned missionary from India spoke, using as his theme, 
“For God So Loved—The World.” Colored pictures of India were 
shown at another session of the convention. The second service 
was held on Monday evening, with Rev. Raymond D. Wood, pastor 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, bringing the message, using as 
his theme, ‘““For God So Loved—That He Gave.” 
was held on Tuesday evening, with Rev. Dr. Chester S. Simonton, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York, bringing the message 
usi.g as his theme, ‘‘For God So Loved—That Who-So-Ever Be- 
lieveth.” 

A Day at the Convention 


The day’s program consisted of early morning dip, Morning 
Watch, early breakfast followed by early morning devotions. The 
business session was opened on Monday morning with the reports 
of officers and committees. A salute to the boys from the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod Luther League, serving in the Armed Forces 
was given, under the direction of the Life Service Department. 
Discussion groups were conducted on ‘‘Youth and the Use of the 
Bible,’ led by Rev. H. C. Frey, pastor, St. John’s Church, Shire- 
manstown: ‘Youth and the Christian Home,’ led by Mrs. Reba 
S. Alexander, Young People’s Leader at Camp Nawakwa; and 
“Youth and the Use of Liesure”’ led by Rev. Marshall Brenneman, 
Director of Camp Nawakwa. The afternoon session was devoted to 
reports and pre-entations on Extension, Sustaining Membership, 
and Publicity by the Chairmen of these committees. Mr. Wil- 
liam H, Patrick, Jr., Treasurer of The Luther League of America, 
spoke on the Sustaining Membership Fund. The Fellowship Din- 
ner was held Monday evening. 


Tuesday’s Sessions 


Tuesday’s sessions began with the continuation of the regular 
business, and the election of officers. The following officers were 
elected: President, Earl Bricker; First Vice-President, Charles For- 
ney; Second Vice-President, Margaret McFalls; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ruth Staley; Secretary, Bernice Dunn; Assistant Secretary, 
Elizabeth Coleman; Treasurer, Mrs. Teletha Long; Executive Sec- 
retary, Ruth Heckaman. The secretaries appointed were: Educa- 
tional, May Stauffer; Missionary, Violet Oldham; Life Service, Mary 
Heil Hammersla; Intermediate Secretary and Pastoral Advisor, 
Rev. Herbert G. Kline; Publicity, Maynard P. Fuhrman; Sustain- 
ing Membership, Arthur Thomas; Extension, Charles Forney; Mem- 
bers-at-Large, Margaret Shearer; Kenneth W. Dry. 


Luther League of America Presentation 


Miss Ruth Blackburn, representative from The Luther League 
of America, conducted a Question Quizz and presented the work 
of the Luther League. 

The Educational, Missionary and Life Service presentations were 
given on Tuesday afternoon, and the newly elected officers and 
appointed secretaries were installed at the evening service in the 
Upper Temple. 

The convention closed with a breakfast on Wednesday morning, 
and the approximately 100 Leaguers returned to their homes to 
begin anew, a year of League work. 
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The third service 


York District Banquet 


The fall and winter program of the York District Luther 
League was started with a District Banquet, held September 29, 
1942 in Christ Lutheran Church, York. A large group attended 
this opening meeting, which was under the direction of Miss Evelyn 
Emig, Chairlady. 

York District Convention 

Plans have been completed for the 48th annual convention of 
the York-District Luther League convention, it has been announced 
by the chairman Lester Seiders. The convention is to be held 
on Saturday, November 7th, in St. Matthew’s Church, York, The 
theme chosen for the convention is, ‘Jesus Calls Us.” 


Speakers Scheduled 


Rev. Paul Matchetzki, returned missionary from South America, 
and Rev. Dr. Joseph Baker will lead discussion groups. Following 
these discussion groups, a Leaguers Workers Conference will be held 
and representatives from the Synodical Luther League will be present 
to present the work of the Luther League. 


Banquet and Installation Service 


One of the highlights of the social part of the convention, will 
be the banquet, which will be followed by: the closing session and 


in.tallation service. 
—MAYNARD P. FUHRMAN 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Luther Leaguers of North Carolina convened in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Charlotte, August 26-28, for their Twenty-second 
Annual Convention. One hundred and fifty-eight delegates. and 
committee members, and thirty visitors were registered. 


The theme for the three-day convention was ‘“God’s Grace.” 
Rev. F. L. Conrad, D.D., of High Point, was the principal speaker, 
delivering three addresses. His subjects were: ‘“‘The Meaning of 
Grace,’”’ “The Manner of Grace,” and “The Ministry of Grace.” 
Rev. Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., of Hickory, was the Convention 
Chaplain, using as his devotional topics, “Our Master,’ “Our Men 
in Service,’ and ‘Our Missions.” 


The Convention was most successful, with reports showing 
advancement in all departments of the State League. The Treas- 
urer’s Report was most encouraging. Receipts for the year were the 
largest in North Carolina’s twenty-two year history. Total receipts, 
$5,312.09, the first time the “five grand’? mark has been passed. 
The Northern District, the largest of the five Districts, went over 
the top with its pledges for the year. Each of its thirty-one Leagues 
paid its pledge in fuli or more. 


Especially did the reports on the National Objective and Selective 
Service Funds stand out. $924.79 was received for the Rajahmundry 
Objective, and $357.69 received for the Selective Service Fund, a 
fund to benefit Lutheran boys in North Carolina Army Camps. 


Carl Litaker, who for the past two years has served as Vice- 
President, was named President for 1942-43. Other officers include: 
Vice-President, Leroy Trexler; Statistical Secretary, Valeria Shives; 
Recording Secretary, Evelyn Troutman; Archivist, Elizabeth Simp- 
son, and Elmer Troutman, retiring President, as representative to 
the Executive Committee for two years. 


Carl Litaker was given the approval of the Convention on the 
appointment of the following officers: Missionary Secretary, Joe 
Ridenhour; Educational Secretary, Howard Murphy; Life Service 
Secretary, Irene Sox; Student Secretary, Herman Cauble; Interme- 
diate Secretary, Louise Sox; Publicity Director, Leslie Conrad; 
Summer School Chairman, David Cooper; Efficiency Standard Sec- 
retary, Evelyn Troutman; and Garth Lee Hill, Editor of ‘‘Edmilise,” 
State Luther League paper. 


Mrs. C. A. Davis, Ph.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., representative of 
the Luther League of America, spoke in its behalf. Her subject for 
discussion was “The Tack of Christian Youth Today.” ‘The task,” 
she said, “is to ‘seek first the Kingdom of God,’ to conserve the 
moral and spiritual values of life especially as related to the youth 
power of the Church, and to bolster our home defense by boosting 
the morale of the boys in service.’’ 


On Thursday afternoon following Mrs. Davis’ discussion, Dr. 
Jacob L. Morgan, President of the North Carolina Synod, dedicated 
the new Life Service Flag, which was bought with funds sent in 
by the five districts. Four new crosses were dedicated. They were 
dedicated in honor of Reverends David L. Miller, Jr., Daniel B. Sum- 
mers, and George Frederick Schott, Jr. All three were graduated 
from the Southern Theological Seminary this year. The fourth 
cross was dedicated in honor of Miss Inez Seagle, who is now con- 
nected with the Baltimore Hebrew Lutheran Mission. The Life 
Servicé Flag now has on it one hundred and two crosses, in honor 
of those Luther Leaguers who have entered some phase of Life 
Service during the past twenty-two years. 


A plaque, carrying the Luther League emblem, was presented 
to the Kimball Memorial Luther League, Kannapolis, selected as the 
most advanced group of the 167 Leagues in the state during the 
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past year. Four other Leagues who were cited as having done 
outstanding work during the year were Beth Eden, Newton, winner 
of the plaque last year; St. Andrew’s, Hickory; St. Mark’s, Char- 
lotte; and Emmanuel, High Point. 

Delegates elected to the National Luther League convention, 
to be held next year at Rochester, N. Y., were Carl Litaker, Elmer 
Troutman, Valeria Shives, Herman Caubel, Howard Murphy, Leslie 
Conrad, Joe Ridenhour, Charlotte Fisher, Virginia Huitt, and Louise 

Alternates chosen were G. C. Miller, Mable Seagle, Lloyd Bol- 
linger, Ruth Clemmer, Julia Simpson, Evelyn Troutman, Vance 
Daniel, Juanita Yoder, Elizabeth Cooper, and Garth Lee Hill. 

The budget adopted for 1942-43 calls for the following: 


Sito OLIN S: ASMEDOLO ines calouraesie sends $1,100.00 
WatiOrial Dies oma ceed 6 Raat.» hole 885.00 
National: “OMECtIVeSimnr aston aie sistas s © aera 315.00 
Cigrrente ER eGnSes. . wrceertes tia hava whe 550.00 
Southern Seminary Book Fund ....... 300.00 
Selective Service Frnd t...ces ees nce os 600.00 

POCA etaisiec as G8 aihvite exe ules alate Sn o, $3,750.00 


The three-day convention was closed with the annual banquet, 
held in Efird’s dining hall, with over four hundred Luther Leaguers 
in attendance. Rev. Frank K. Efird, of Monroe, was the speaker, 
and Rev. L. Boyd Hamm, of Burlington, the toastmaster. 

Beth Eden Luther League, Newton, which was selected as the 
“Outstanding League’ of the state during 1940-41, this year again 
did some work, some work worth taking notice of. 

Fifteen of the possible sixteen points of the Efficiency Standard 
were attained. Three of its forty-five Leaguers failed to finish the 
Reading Course books, keeping it from becoming a Gold Rank 
League. 

The total cash receipts for this League during the past twelve 
months were over $1,230.00. Two hundred forty-seven went through 
the state Treasurer. Four “One Hundred Dollar Defense Bonds” 
were bought for the building fund. One hundred dollars was paid 
on the pastor’s salary. Two hundred for local expense and local 
mission work. These are the main items. 
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CANADA 
FOR THE RECORD 


The Ninth Biennial Convention of the Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada was held in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Tavistock, September 6, 7, 1942, with a total regis- 
tration of 296. The convention opened on Sunday afternoon with 
the following discussion groups: “Marriage and Divorce,’”’ Rev. 
W. A. Mehlenbacher; ‘“‘Personal Evangelism,’ Rev. W. A. Lotz; 
“Christianity in Everyday Living,” Dr. H. L. Creager; and: “‘The 
Church and The World Order,” Alvin H. Schaediger. 

Rev. O. T. C. Stockman conducted the Sunday evening Com- 
munion Service, assisted by Rev. Karl Knauff. Special music was 
provided by the Choral Union under the direction of Lester Timm. 
Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, President of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica gave the address, speaking on the convention theme-hymn, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” ; 

Monday’s sessions were devoted to business. The two items 
of major interest were the adoption of the executive committee’s 
recommendation that the Canada League pay full membership dues 
and participate in all the projects of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica; and an extensive revision of the constitution. The following 
officers were elected for the new biennium: President, Garfield Ray- 
mond, Waterloo; Vice-President, Delton Glebe, Hanover ; Recording 
Secretary, Verna Rudolph, Hamilton; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Robert Simpson, Kitchener; Treasurer, Walter Hachborn, St. Jacob’s; 
General Secretary, Rev. Karl Knauff, Heidelberg. The officers were 
installed by the Convention Chaplain, Rev. E. J. Fischer. 
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15th Annual Convention of Midwest Synod Luther League, Hooper, Nebraska 


The closing banquet was presided over by Gustav Martin, 
President of the local League, with Ernie Berner and Harold Luft 
directing the sing-song and entertainment. A fitting climax to the 
evening, indeed to the entire convention, was Mr. Schaediger’s ad- 
dress “Faith Under Fire.” 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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MIDWEST SYNODICAL LUTHER LEAGUE 


The 15th Annual Convention of the Synodical Luther League 
of the Midwest Synod, which included Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, opened Tuesday evening August 18th at Zion Lutheran 
Church, Hooper, Nebraska, Rev. Wallace J. Wolff, host pastor. 
Registration of visitors and delegates took up the early part of 
the evening followed by a worship service with the Rey. Hugo 
Welchert, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Hooper, giving 
the initial sermon. The theme followed was ‘Peace Through 
Christ.”’ 

Wednesday Session 

Wednesday's program opened at 8:30 A.M. with devotions, 
conducted by Rey. W. E. Rowoldt, of Northboro, Iowa. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Miss Lois Suhr of the host League 
and the response by Robert Grefe, president of the Synodical Luther 
League. A business session and a round table discussion, ‘‘The 
Church’s Responsibility in this War” concluded the morning session. 

The aiternoon session opened at 2:00 P.M. with the presen- 
tation of the Life Service Flag followed by an address by Sister 
Drusilla Schroeder of Omaha, Nebraska. The service of the dedi- 
cation of the Life Service Flag was conducted by Wallace J. 
Wolff, host pastor. 

Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Executive Secretary of the Luther League 
of America, gave an inspirational address on Luther League work. 

Wednesday evening was given over to a picnic dinner and in- 
formal social evening in Winslow Park. The program of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment consisted of a variety of plays, skits, readings 
and musical numbers presented by the various Leagues represented 
at the convention. 

Closing Sessions 

Thursday morning the program began with morning devotions 
conducted by Rev. Milton Moore, of Platte Center, Nebraska, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting and the election of officers. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 1942-1943: President, 
Marvin von Seggern, Hooper, Nebraska; Vice-President, Norman 
Loeske, Columbus, Nebraska; Recording Secretary, Esther Welchert, 
Emerson, Nebraska; Corresponding Secretary, Alberta Otteman, 
Hooper, Nebraska; Treasurer, Ruthe Damme, Wayne, Nebraska. 

An interesting feature of' Thursday afternoon’s program was 
the awarding of the Synodical banner. The Midwest Luther League 
banner is awarded annually at the convention to the League which 
has made the best record in reaching a set of 18 goals and which 
shows the greatest increase over its last year’s accomplishments. 
The banner was awarded to the St. John’s Luther League of Scrib- 
ner, Nebraska, Rev. E. Wendt, pastor. The League attained a 
standing of 86.06 per cent toward 18 goals. 

The installation of the newly elected officers by Rev. Wallace 
J. Wolff, host pastor, concluded the meeting. Dr. Kinports of The 
Luther League of America addressed the assembly. . 

The 225 or more, of visitors and delegates who registered were 
entertained for lodging and breakfast in the homes of the members 
‘f Zion Lutheran Congregation and the other meals were served 
by the ladies of the congregation, 

After the three day convention everyone felt physically relaxed 
and spiritually refreshed, and everyone is planning for the next 
year’s convention. 

Publicity Committee 
WALLACE J. WOLFF, 
ESTHER WELCHERT 
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Financia Reports 
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Vik) 
League Quota Senior 
Northern California ..... $48.00 $38.35 
1—Southern Calif. ....... 129.00 139.60 
Columbia District ....... 48.00 
GomPectiGuth Wit isaac + ofels 137.00 
MOLI Ay sratete lore stsvereraisreco.s.8,% 76.00 25.60 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 165.00 
B——AHOIS | ae rele che cocte s vore 417.00 496.32 
ica tian ren istetiaae Grek esses 201.00 
MO Wiel percrsvsie ao ieraNele «vi eisteistee 265.00 
MEMIS ASMccletsisiers oi tine ore 201.00 102.25 
3—Kentucky-Tennessee .. 69.00 69.00 
S—Maryland «.........0. 505.00 586.29 
Mitch g ated stepo «ts «roreta crear iste 131.00 101.00 
IMittGlewes temrcerste cate lets. vi hte he 140.00 5.00 
IMItIIMES OCA Vapeysi yore eysssleyaro iia 218.00 18.20 
INUTSSISSID DH vcies lesa cesses 23.00 14.50 
INF@titama a vie cist csiee ieee ales 12.50 10.00 
sNebraska: .c005 sees o88% 158.00 65.46 
2—New Jersey ..... pipes 198.00 253.74 
BING Wa OUI laisve. died ae aeate lt 1,006.00 528.24 
North (Garolina vs sis: cies « 1,239.00 924.79 
(OVI “SR eae eee Roa 549.00 192.51 
Pacific Northwest’ ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna.’ 3.) 3%... 1,237.00 645.02 
Ministerium o2....4.5. 2,185.00 1,076.77 
Butts bere Aepies eleieceuclese le 630.00 374.84 
Rocky Mountain ........ 56.00 21.08 
Oth Garolinal oss cccrersia s o/s 655,00 339.71 
Be xcis icv heey etesaca-nustecersreters 120.00 55.86 
 ikdeatatti ita Gre bo 646.00 1.14 
4—West Virginia ........ ‘ 92.00 92.00 
eWASconSin’ 7.) sielias te tie. se Se 110.00 10.00 
‘Inter. Rally—Canada’.... 
EG anadale cae st: auc soher 25.00 
eiPentiasrAltamny oa. 2 won ean 5.55 
St. Jokn’s, esas Sask... 6.50 
Piederick UL, St: Themes -V.-1. 5.00 
$6,238.60 
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1942 DUES REPORT 
October 1, 1942 


League Billed 


3—Northern California .. $34.50 
6—Southern California . zs 80.75 
Columbia District ..... a 47.50 
Connecticut ....... ae 144.50 
2—Florida ....... i 40.25 
Georgia-Alabama eis 128.25 
aliTOre. Me assy ae 321.75 
8—Indiana 5 152.50 
10—Iowa 134.50 
IGAIISAS) Wares a roia, i: eysiee 143.50 
te ee eoeeee Rete 49.25 
V3—Mary latialey etree occ o's. sn esle nese uae 393.50 
Michi getter ceive es cai es..«rcu os ciore chaps acirers 86.25 
IMidwestemeeraracriis cc's 's «cies asereuten oat 100.00 
IMiinthesotaneeraure ciate n(orele.0 sco.e atin vlhe eee 140.50 
MISSI SOD Lather e oeostesanl tbie nia) oss ceaielstbeere 16.25 
—=NIGHCAR A Mamet ere icivek. eo cleitansierdiec he aa iceinen 12.50 
INebraskiateis wan piitertenssiegsitersteielere eis’ vant 160.00 
Li——New Jerseys ove vette ee Melts ore slelsie sit 175.25 
14-—New SWiOrk Siege cote iiattiasu a ccee 487.50 
North Carolinae tre cvere late ier tiered steretetlate eis eve ele 864.50 
Ohio Tete eeeiy bis is 2 acoasecote eters exer e 425.00 
5—Pacific) Northwest) ss ees (ic ccleetine ses 26.50 

Pennsylvania :— 
Ceritrall, Betiray wantin iste oie sreretetteiicns + 828.50 
Ministerigie « .sikls cents eerste mocoetenare 1,538.00 
Pittsbursin (yas fas apesteeatelersteieloeetiea tele 472.00 
9—Récky Mountain) o.5. vec ncccetceece 40.00 
12—South) Carolina. “4 wily. +00 s oes meenins 476.00 
TEXAS: «cine Este es esjone alent ccstate hice emoree 74.00 
Virginia. . ie dal cjolsiorese cbayote aie alate etereeteteene 429.25 
1—West. Virginia’ ci, sicanic tacwicwl ecm unesn 60.75 
WASCOSISTIIUNTAG € cis tad mauue bie letore ont rete braterereteertete 78.50 
$8,162.00 

Thirty 


Inter. 


$ 5.00 


36.10 


31.70 


18.45 
91.82 
6.00 


4.50 


19.42 


$212.99 


$5,363.74 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1 to September 30, 1942 


Total Alumni 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. Mem’l 
Northern California .. $20.00 $8.00 $3.00 $5.00 


2—Southern California 40.00 46.00 $15.00 26.00 5.00 
Columbia District .. 25.00 


Connecticut: “75.5... 70.00 40.00 25.00 15.00 
BIOGAS cess ee 20.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 60.00 43.00 20.00 3.00 20.00 
TlimOiS fas stabs dicneadaiere 155.00 101.00 15.00 24.00 62.01 
Ttidiatva™ e statostetniwererciere 75.00 48.65 15.00 23.65 10.00 
TO wa Sece core eereteteiete 65.00 11.00 10.00 1.00 
Kansas etatatere sca ernie 8808 70.00 12:00 7.50 4.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee aon 00 25.00 25.00 
3—Maryland ........ 90.00 196.00 155.00 26.00 15.00 
4—Michigan ........ "45:00 48.00 17.00 6.00 25.00 
Wid West, < cversoisisisie aces 50.00 10.00 10.00 
Manniesota ire ctasrereteiete 70.00 12.50 7.50 5.00 
Mississippi <.fn..< clecere 10.00 Dols. QAy, 
MMoransey op onausg monn 12.50 
Nebraskare ss sietecie 80.00 30.19 15.00 15.19 
INew Jiersey” > w..c<ieierevs 85.00 68.11 15.00 22.45 30.66 
News Yorke eee nrcnce s 235.00 150.50 97.50 23.00 30.00 
North Carolina ..... + 415.00 344.00 241.00 63.00 40.00 
ODIO Cite wtandiorecstarehere ioie 205.00 149.02 90.50 23.00 35.52 
Pacific Northwest .. 25.00 8.00 3.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania : 
Central Penna. .... 425.00 311.85 59.85 149.00 103.00 
Ministerium ...... 740.00 351.89 133.68 101.00 117,21 
Pittsburgh 22 230.00 75.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Rocky Mountain 20.00 
South Carolina ...... 230.00 218.25 131.00 77.25 10.00 
DP CRAGM aienace «oe ot se 3500 16.50 5.00 6.50) e200 
MAT PITA cisjalane . 210.00 138.90 60.00 49,00 29.90 
West Virginia . 35.00 16.00 15.00 1.00 
Wisconsin 40.00 6.00 6.00 
Canadarsen. 54.00 35.00 9.00 10.00 
Manitoba oils 6.00 5.00 1.00 
VAD ertanbeccaysicisislemrsiters 5.00 5.00 
Special) -.gestacrencckedere 74.50 55.00 19.50 


$2,631.04 $1,303.03 $724.71 $603.30 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 
September, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 4 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 30 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rempt 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT, total 7 
FLORIDA, total 3 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 11 s 
Lois Hart, by U. P.’s Group, Nagenciae Luther League, 
Savannah 


ILLINOIS, total 29 
Luther Leaguers of Illinois in the Service, by 1942 
Luther League Convention 
Private Arthur Heilman, by a Friend 
Ann Schomogy 
Dorothy Vick 
Mrs. Lillian Dameron 
William Swarbriek 
Michael Jerome Powers 
Rev. O. M. Meyer 
Mildred Hoffman 
Adele Fochtman 
Margie Lamb 
Juanita Carol Greve 
Audrey Elaine Greve 
Diana Lou Adkins 
Nancy Ann McGuire 
Rev. Theo. F. Weiskotten, Memorialized by The Luther 
League of St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago 
INDIANA, total 18 
IOWA, total 2 
KANSAS, total 3 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 1 


MARYLAND, total 60 
Intermediate Group, Zion Luther League, Middletown 
Intermediate Group, Christ Luther League, Baltimore 
Senior Group, Zion Luther League, Middletown 
Frederick District Luther League 
Carroll District Luther League 


James E. Taylor, Yeoman’ 2nd Class, by ates Eeapuel 
of Maryland 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Beverly Metcalfe 
Nellie Starliper 
Wilbur Kelley 

Jean Kelly 
Margaret Blackburn 


MICHIGAN, total 11 

Norman Williams 

Richard Jackson 

Rev, A. C. Larsen 

Departed Luther Leaguers of the Michigan Synod, 
Memorialized by The Michigan Synod Luther League 

John C. Auld, Memorialized by The Michigan Synod 
Luther League 

Michigan Synod Luther Leaguers in the Service of our 
Country, by The Michigan Synod Luther League 

Our Boys in the Service, by Luther Memorial Luther League, 
Detroit 

Ascension Luther League, Pontiac 

Augsburg Luther League, Detroit 

Executive Committee of the Michigan Synod Luther League 


MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 4 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA, total 11 


NEW JERSEY, total 26 

Walter Morten 

Corporal Nicholas Friday 

Private Alfred E. Maeis 

Private Ernst Knoblauch 

Luther Leaguers in the Service of our Country, by The 

Luther League of New Jersey 
Ethel Johnson 


NEW YORK, total 21 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dittmer 
Private Ernest C. Bohe 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 111 


OHIO, total 36 

Mrs. D. M. Clingan, Memorialized by First Luther League, 
Columbus 

Luther Leaguers in the Country’s Service, by The Luther 
League of Ohio 

The Luther League of Ohio 

Wray Smith 

St. Paul’s Luther League, Beach City 

Emmanuel Luther Leagite, North Georgetown 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 178 

Rey. Raymond D. Wood 

Miss A. Constance Strandwitz 

Mrs. Martha M. Buckey, Memorialized by Wm. H. Patrick, Jr. 

Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther Leaguers in the Service of 
our Country, by Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther League 
Convention 

Departed Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther Leaguers, 
Memorialized by Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther League 

James Eastwood : 

Robert T. Menges 

Mrs. Robert T. Menges 

Robert John Menges 

Our Boys in the Service, by First Luther League} Altoona 

Mrs. William Moser 

Elizabeth Coleman 

Rev. C. P. Wiles, D.D. 

Paul Ulsh 

Dr. Conrad F. Hellwege 

W. H. Atkinson 

’ Rev. M. I. Lau, by St. Paul’s Luther League, York 

Rev. Chester S. Simonton, by St. Paul’s Luther League, York 

Richard E. Heiland, by York District Luther League 

Ruth Kemper, by York District Luther League 


Ministerium, total 132 
. William E. Riemer 
Luther E. Killian 
Presidents’ Conference Luther League of Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
_ Mrs. Eugene Geiger 
Dean Souders 
~ Edna Meckerly © 
_ Mrs, Luther Killian 
Lloyd Underkoffler 
Mrs. Margaret Grosskurth 
- Rudolph Grosskurth 
Richard Hoffert 
Rey. Earl S. Erb 
» Geraldine Sultzbaugh- 


NOVEMBER, 1942 


Mrs. Luther J. Linn 

Philadelphia Conference Presidents’ Conference 
Herman Zeger 

Margaret Zieger 

Paul Zieger 

Eleanor Tobaben 

Evangelical Luther League, Washingtonville 
Rev. George B. Ammon 

Richard Snyder 

Meta Bender 


Pittsburgh, total 29 
Private William K. Durst, by Messiah Luther League, 
Homestead Park 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 93 
Sandy Run Luther League, Swansea 
Young People’s Group, Ebenezer Luther League, Columbia 
Senior Group, St. Andrew’s Luther League, Charleston 
Trinity Luther League, Elloree 
Luther League of South Carolina 
Rev. J. Obert Kempson, by Luther League of South Carolina 
Corporal Archie Dodgen, by Luther League of South Carolina 
Mt. Pleasant Luther League, Ehrhardt 
Senior Group, Redeemer Luther League, Newberry 
Zion Luther League, Lexington 
Senior Group, St. James Luther Teague, Lexington 
Neil Huson 
Clara Shealy 
James Wilds 
Mrs. Bruce Campbell 
Margaret Paysinger 
Dick Fritz 
L. Leonard Metz 
Mrs. A, F. Rude 
Marion Singley 
R. W. Sease 
W. B. Shealy 
O. T. Stoudmire 
J. K. Derrick 
L. C. Derrick 
Carolyn Boette 
Dorothy Wood 
Miss Theo. Frick 
Edythe Sanders 
Rebecca Hipp 
Mrs. Murray Counts 
Helen Doscher 
Betty Doscher 
Marie Phaehler 
Ruth Wohlers 
Margaret Wohlers 
Norman Sease 
William Wingard 

TEXAS, total 7 
Elsa Wittig, by Intermediate Group. First Luther League, 

Galve:ton 


VIRGINIA, total 63 
Private Clarence W. Switzer, by Staunton Conference 
Luther League 
Staunton Conference Luther League 
Rev. and Mrs. T. C. Parker 


WEST VIRGINIA, total 4 
West Virginia State and Synodical Luther League 


WISCONSIN, total 4 
CANADA, total 15 
MANITOBA, total 2 
ALBERTA, total 1 
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an F¥lemoriam 
Memorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Rev. Theo. F. Weiskotten 
Memorialized by the Luther League of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Departed Luther Leaguers of the Michigan Synod 
Memorialized by The Michigan Synod Luther League 
Mrs. D. M. Clingan ; 
Memorialized by First Luther League, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Martha M. Buckey : : 
Memorialized by Wm. H. Patrick, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Departed Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther Leaguers 
Memorialized by The Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther 
League 


Thirty-one 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE—A DEACONESS 
(Continued from Page 4) 

and living with her create an atmosphere of love. With- 
out, the spacious lawn of velvety green grass, the budding 
trees, and singing birds keep us very conscious of God’s 
nearness... We live quite normal lives, except that we 
spend more time in fellowship with God than most fami- 
lies and as a result we are much happier.” 

The two years in the Deaconess Training School 
were thrillingly happy ones. It is difficult to describe 
them. Some of us have been to a “retreat”, to a synod- 
ical summer school, to a summer camp, on a mountain 
top, by the sea where we were “lifted up” until we felt 
that we were with God, that we might reach out from 
that place and touch Him. That is, only in part, the 
feeling she found in the atmosphere of the Motherhouse. 
Of course, there were long and weary hours of work, 
both physical and mental. There were difficult problems 
to solve and decisions to make. But, can we have life 
without them? Do we always want to live the soft and 
easy way so that we shall be unable to face hardships 
when they come our way, which they inevitably will? 

Then, the probationary period of three or four years 
came, the length of time depending upon the type of 
training or specialized work she wished to pursue. Her 
years of experience in the public schools and her prac- 
tical experience in the religious field in her home church 
now proved to be valuable assets in pointing the way to 
Parish work. There were many churches requesting the 
services of a Deaconess. It was her good fortune to be 
placed in a congregation in her home state and within 
easy traveling distance of her family and old friends. 
She is very happy there trying to do the Master’s will. 

When you are confronted with the question: To be 
or not to be—a Deaconess, how will you answer the call? 


—SISTER HAVANA AMOS 
Bethany English Lutheran Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


xk 
OBEDIENCE 


“No service in itself is small; 

None great, though earth it fill; 
But that is small that seeks its own, 
And great that seeks God’s will. 


“Then hold my hand, most gracious God 
Guide all my goings still; 

And let it be my life’s one aim, 

To know and do thy will.’ 


“He liveth long who liveth well, 
All other life is short and vain; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


“Waste not thy being, back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give. 
Else is that being but a dream 
’Tis but to be and not to live. 


“Be what thou seemest! Live Thy Creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine, 

Be what thou prayest to be made 

Let the great master’s steps be thine.’’ 


—Selected 
kkk 


Those with least capacity or opportunity to under- 
stand the causes of the present conflict can blame and 
hate certain persons most violently. 


Thirty-two 


THANKFULNESS 
By HENRY VON SCHLICHTEN 
We turn, O Lord, our humble hearts 
In thankfulness to Thee 


For mercies that Thy gtace impacts 
To make our conscience free. 


For health and strength, foc meat and drink 
We offer humble praise. 

Thou givest us the mind to think, 

Thou givest length of days. 


We thank Thee for Thy sacred Word, 
For blessings Thou dost send 

Which neither brutish beast nor bird 
Can ever comprehend. 


If, in our lives, the voice of pride 
Would urge us to digress, 
May He who gave His All and died 
Stir us to thankfulness! 
—M essenger 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


““A United Lutheran Church College’ 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


Able Christian Faculty 
Low Tuition Costs 
Scholarships and Self-Help 
Accelerated Three Year Program © 
Two Year College Terminal Courses 


Henry J. Arnold, President Louis F. Hackemann, Dean 


PRAYER 


Prayer is so simple, 

It is like quietly opening a door 

And slipping into the very presence of God, 
There in the stillness 

To listen for His voice, 

Perhaps to petition, 

Or only to listen, 

It matters not; 

Just to be there 

In His presence 


Is prayer. 
kkk 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age . . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in faith in Gow) . © 

WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 

cynicism, ingratitude . . . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College’ 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


OOO LOOMED OVO LAOS DOOD LLY VOLVO DIINO VODA 


Hamma Divinity School 


(FOUNDED 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools, 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalog or other information, address: 


DEAN E, E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E, TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. — : 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. ; 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. ‘ 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses : 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 


69th Year 


MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS 


= PRE-JOURNALISM MUSIC 

KY ~ - PRE-SOCIAL WORK SPEECH 

BY EDUCATION 

EY Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 


Catalogue and Viewbook 
H. J. RHYNE, President 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 


BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 


An 
Inexpensive 
GIFT 


So 
SOND 


Copper oes to Was 


OUR PRESENT STOCK OF “ 


SOLID COPPER 


BOOK MARK 


Cannot be replaced and we are therefore offering 
the entire inventory while the complete assortment 
is available. We cannot purchase any new items. 


Plan NOW for useful Cluistmas Gifts 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method 
of attaching to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from 
solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 
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I H S is plain 
stamped. No 
hand painting on . 
this book Mark. 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


IHS Straight Cross as above 
Design No. 400 


35c Each Son plOO 3.25 per dozen 


Designs may be assorted 


Special Price on Large Quantity 


Design No. 200—Full Colors 


ORDER EARLY 
TO AVOID DELAY 
Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Each book-mark is mounted 
in a specially designed Gift 
Folder with plain envelope. 


Book Marks are available for sale in bulk to Luther Leaguers 
or individuals wishing to re-sell them for profit 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 Herr Street 


Design No. 300—Full Colors 


Also have Madonna Star, same size 
Full Colors—Design No, 450 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


